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A GREAT TRAGEDY Has Come to America and to the World. A Great 
Leader Has Passed on Into History at an Hour When He Was Sorely Needed. 

Once Before in an Hour of National Crisis, Our Country Suffered Such a 
Loss. Like Abraham Lincoln, Franklin Delano Roosevelt Has Truly Given His 
Life That America Might Live and Freedom Be Upheld. Like Him He Piloted 
Our Country With High Wisdom and Courage Safely Through the Darkest Perils 
Almost to the Shore of Security and Peace. 

Now He Is Gone. There Are No Words Which Can Express the Depth of the 
Sorrow That All Americans Feel Tonight. 

As We Face the Future We Can Draw From Our Grief the Living Memory of 
That Unshakeable Courage With Which Our Great President Met Every Per- 
sonal and National Danger. No Man Ever Had a Deeper and Stronger Faith 
in America. In That Faith He Died. In That Faith and With That Spirit of 


Courage We Must Carry on. 
EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR. 


April 12, 1945 
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OEPOGITED BY THE 
VNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


apa 30 "45 


By the President of the United States of America 


A PROCLAMATION 


61 TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES: 
bE It has pleased God in His infinite wisdom to take from us the 
62 immortal spirit of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the 32nd President 
7 of the United States. 
65 The leader of his people in a great war, he lived to see the 
assurance of the victory but not to share it. He lived to see the 
first foundations of the free and peaceful world to which his life 
was dedicated, but not to enter on that world himself. 
His fellow countrymen will sorely miss his fortitude and faith 
and courage in the time to come. 
74 The peoples of the earth who love the ways of freedom and of 
74 hope will mourn for him. 
bi But though his voice is silent, his courage is not spent, his faith 


is not extinguished. The courage of great men outlives them to 
370 become the courage of their people and the peoples of the world. 
si It lives beyond them and upholds their purposes and brings their 
399 hopes to pass. 

Now, therefore, I, Harry 8. Truman, President of the United 


" States of America, do appoint Saturday next, April 14th, the 

708 day of the funeral service for the dead President, as a day of 
mourning and prayer throughout the United States. I earnestly 

683 recommend the people to assemble on that day in their respective 
places of divine worship, there to bow down in submission to the 

. will of Almighty God, and to pay out of full hearts their homage 
of love and reverence to the memory of the great and good man 

“ whose death they mourn. 

692 IN WITNESS WHEREOF I have hereunto set my hand and caused 

1 the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

684 Done at the City of Washington, the 13th day of April, in the 


year of our Lord, one thousand nine hundred and 
[SEAL ] forty-five, and of the independence of the United 
698 States, the one hundred and sixty-ninth. 


™ Harry 8. Truman 
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669 By the President: 
669 Epwarp R, Srerrrmtovs, Jr. 
Secretary of State 
671 
Tue Warre House 
671 Washington, April 13, 1945 
671 
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I was utterly stunned by the shattering news of 
the President’s death. No greater tragedy could 
have befallen our country and the world at this 
time. His inspiring vision, his high statesman- 
ship, and his superb leadership were factors with- 
out which the United Nations could not have come 
to the present phase of the war with victory just in 
sight. That leadership is gone. But his vision 
and the spirit of his statesmanship must continue 


to inspire us for the crucial task which even now is 
before us—the task of building a world peace. 

Mankind will be vastly poorer because of his 
passing. 

The President and I were intimate associates, 
for many years, in the conduct of our country’s 
foreign relations. We were friends of long stand- 
ing. His death is a tremendous personal loss to 


me. CorpeLt Hun 


MESSAGES TO THE ROOSEVELT FAMILY ' 


All my heart’s sympathy goes out to you, to Mrs. 
Boettiger, and to all of the family at this hour 
of sorrow in which the world shares. You know 
without words in what measure I feel your loss 
and with what complete faith and understanding. 

W. L. Mackenzie Kine 
Prime Minister of Canada 


I learned with profound sorrow of the terrible 
blow that has fallen upon you and your family. 
It has been a great shock to me personally and I 
know this feeling will be shared by all the people 
of France. They will always recall with emotion 
and gratitude the immense services President 
Roosevelt rendered to the cause of humanity 
throughout all that tormented period which pre- 
ceded the war and part that he took in the achieve- 
ment of victory, an aim for which he fought so 
valiantly and with such personal sacrifice and 
abnegation. 

Henri Bonner 
French Ambassador 


friend. Please accept the heartfelt expression of 
profound condolences on behalf of the Italian na- 
tion and the sentiments of my personal sorrow. 


ALBERTO TARCHIANI 
Italian Ambassador 


Profoundly shocked to hear news of your sudden 
and grievous loss. We send you and your family 
our very deepest sympathy in what is not only a 
personal sorrow but one felt by the President’s 
many friends and admirers. His going from us 
at this moment is a tragedy for the whole world. 

Ear or ATHLONE 
Governor General of Canada 


Deeply shocked and touched, I hasten to send to 
you with the homage of my respect the expression 
of my most profound condolence on the occasion 
of the decease of your illustrious husband, whereby 
the United States loses its most brilliant statesman 
and America and the world, the hero of peace and 
of justice. 

Raraet L. Trusm1o Moria 
President of the Dominican Republic 





The passing of the 
great President has 
caused deep consterna- 
tion to the Italian peo- 
ple who have lost in him 
a true and generous 


* Released to the press by 





President Roosevelt died suddenly of a 
cerebral hemorrhage at 4:35 p.m. eastern 
war time on April 12, 1945 at his summer 
cottage in Warm Springs, Georgia. 


I am shocked to learn 
of the sudden demise 
of President Roosevelt. 
He stood for the high- 
est ideals and hopes of 
the liberty loving peo- 
ples everywhere. His 
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and his love of peace, justice and fair dealing be- 
tween nations made him an outstanding leader in 
our present common struggle. He was a great 
friend of China and his friendship has always 
been treasured by the whole Chinese people. His 
death is an irreparable loss not only to the United 
States but to China and the world as well. In 
this hour of your bereavement I beg to send you 
my heartfelt condolences. 
V. K. Wetirncton Koo 
Chinese Ambassador to Great Britain 


No words at my command can express my feel- 
ings of deepest sorrow at the passing of your hus- 
band or my sense of the overwhelming loss the 
United States and the world have sustained in the 
death of such a great and noble leader. In the 
cause of freedom, democracy and human progress 
to you, who have shared so lovingly and devotedly 
his life and his life’s work and who so loyally stood 
and fought side by side in every good cause, I send 
my most sincere and heartfelt sympathy and that 
of all the people of New Zealand who welcomed 
you so cordially in 1943. New Zealand greatly 
esteemed the President for his outstanding, en- 
lightened and inspiring world leadership and will 
always hold his memory and his mighty achieve- 
ments for mankind in highest honour. He will 
ever remain enshrined in the hearts of our people, 
as in the hearts of the multitudes everywhere, as a 
truly great and good man who gave his life in help- 
ing to save mankind from tyranny, fear, aggres- 
sion, war insecurity, destitution and all the terrible 
forces of evil and in leading his own country and 
the world towards a brighter future of reason, co- 
operation, peace, security, goodwill and love. May 
Divine Providence give you and all the members of 
your family comfort and strength in your dark 
hour of bereavement and sorrow. May the mem- 
ory of a great life nobly lived with great, noble and 
lasting results uphold you and yours. 

Peter FRasER 
Prime Minister of New Zealand 


We ask you to accept our most heartfelt sympa- 


thy in your great bereavement. We shall never 


forget President Roosevelt’s kindness to us and 
the deep impression he made on us during our visit 
in 1938. 

Crown Prince and Crown Princess of Sweden 
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Deeply shocked and grieved at this terrible 
calamity. I offer you and your family my most 
heartfelt sympathy in your great sorrow. 


Queen Mary 


Deeply shocked by tragic news of sudden death 
of the President. I respectfully beg to offer to you 
and the members of your family, also in name of 
my wife, our sincerest condolences and deep sym- 
pathy with this irreparable loss. The whole world 
will mourn the death of a statesman who has given 
his life in the interest of the entire humanity and 
who will go down in history as one of the greatest 
leaders of the American nation. The Netherlands 
grieve the loss of a staunch friend whose memory 
will always be deeply revered. 

ALEXANDER Loupon 

Netherlands Ambassador to the United States 


I send you my deepest sympathy in your great 
sorrow. The world mourns with you at the death 
of America’s great son. 

Haakon VII 
King of Norway 


The Queen and I are deeply grieved and shocked 
by the news of President Roosevelt’s death. In 
him humanity has lost a great figure and we have 
lost a true and honoured friend. On behalf of all 
my peoples I send our most heartfelt sympathy to 
you and to the members of your family. 

Kine Georce of Great Britain 


I am extremely grieved to learn of the tragic 
death of President Roosevelt. This indeed is a 
tremendous loss to the civilized world. President 
Roosevelt’s achievements will not only be ever re- 
membered by your own people, but also they will 
live always in the memory of the Chinese Nation. 
His name and his ideals shall be a beacon of light 
to humanity for centuries to come. Just as there 
are no words adequate enough to praise his contri- 
butions to the world, so we find ourselves devoid 
of expression in mourning his loss. The profound 
sorrow of the Chinese people is intensified by a 
deep sense of gratitude that they bear for him. 
President Roosevelt has firmly laid the foundation 
for a lasting peace as well as for the ultimate vic- 
tory of the allied forces. I am confident that his 
unfinished tasks will be faithfully carried on and 
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soon completed by his successor and the great 
people of America with the support of the Allied 
Nations. May I pray that you find consolation in 
this faith of mine. I am asking my wife to convey 
to you our condolences in person. 

Generalissimo Cutane Kat-sHEK 


Deeply grieved by the passing away of the Presi- 
dent. I hasten on behalf of the people and gov- 
ernment of the Philippines to express to you and 
to the members of your family our heartfelt sym- 
pathy. The name of President Roosevelt so dear 
to all of us will always be remembered with affec- 
tion, admiration and gratitude in the Philippines. 

Sercio OsMENA 
President of the Philippines 
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Profoundly shocked by the unhappy news of the 
decease of Mr. Roosevelt. I express to you and 
to your children by this means my sincere mani- 
festations of condolence and those of the people of 
Costa Rica who are with you in these moments of 
grief. I renew to you my sentiments of high con- 
sideration and remain, your respectful servant. 

Troporo Prcapo 
President of the Republic of Costa Rica 


Please accept my sincerest condolation for the 
loss of your beloved husband and the democratic 
leader of the world. 

Manvex Aprtano VILANOVA 

Vice President of the Republic of El Salvador 


MESSAGES TO PRESIDENT TRUMAN’ 


The unexpected and sorrowful word of the pass- 
ing of the President brings to our heart a profound 
sense of grief born of the high esteem in which we 
held this renowned statesman and of the friendly 
relations which he fostered and maintained with us 
and with the Holy See. To the expression of our 
condolences we join the assurance of our prayers 
for the entire American people and for their new 
President to whom we extend our fervent good 
wishes that his labors may be efficacious in leading 
the nations at war to an early peace that will be 
just and Christian. 

ee Porg Prius XII 


It is with the most profound regret that I have 
received the news of the death of President Roose- 
velt and I hasten to convey to you, Mr. President, 
my deepest sympathy in this great loss which has 
befallen the Government and people of the United 
States of America. This regret will be shared by 
all my peoples who have long since felt that under 
President Roosevelt’s wise and understanding 
leadership the problems of war and of the peace 
that is to follow were in the hands of one who had 
proved himself in so signal a manner to have at 
heart the welfare of mankind. -It is especially 
grievous that at this moment when the forces of 
the Allies are bringing to a close the evil which 
has for so long overshadowed the continent of 
Europe the knowledge and wise counsel of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt should be taken from us but his 


1 Released to the press by the White House Apr. 13. 


knowledge wise counsel and decisive action will 
forever be remembered and the people of the 
United States may rest assured that his name 
will find a lasting place in the hearts of all my 
peoples. 
Kine Grorce of Great Britain 
T have learned with profound regret of the death 
of President Roosevelt and I offer you my deepest 
sympathy in the sorrow which has befallen you 
and the whole American people. 
Dovueias Hype 
President of Eire 


On behalf of the Government, of Dail Eireann, 
and of the people of Ireland I wish to express our 
deep sorrow on the death of President Roosevelt 
and our very great sympathy with his family and 
with the American people in the calamity which 
has befallen them. America has lost a great man 
and a noble leader. 

May God give solace and strength to his family 
to bear their great trial. 

EAMOoN DE VALERA 
Prime Minister of Eire 

With deepest regret I heard the sad news of the 
sudden death of President Roosevelt. I beg your 
excellency to accept my most sincere sympathies, 
also from the Government and the people of 
Liechtenstein. 

Prince Franz Joseru of Liechtenstein 
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MESSAGES TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE! 


Accept the expression of my sincere condolence 
on the occasion of the passing of President Roose- 
velt. It is a great loss not only for the American 
people but also for all of the United Nations, 
which know well of the outstanding part he had 
in the organization of the defeat of our common 
enemy as well as his exclusive concern for the 
future peace and security of the nations. The 
Soviet people will always remember how much 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt has done for the 
strengthening of Soviet American amity. 

V. Mototov 
Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs 


The death of President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt is an incalculable loss for mankind at the 
hour in which the moment is approaching for 
definitive decisions to be made on the peace and 
security of the free peoples. I beg you to accept 
the sincerest expressions of my profound sorrow. 

P. Lzio VELLOSO 
Brazilian Minister of Foreign Relations 


I cannot describe to Your Excellency the pro- 
found sensation of grief produced in the people 
and the Government of Colombia by the death of 
President Roosevelt, who will figure in the history 
of the American nations as the founder of a new 
policy under the effect of which the continent has 
become united in friendship for the welfare of its 
inhabitants and against any foreign danger. 
Mankind will‘not find any way to take the place 
adequately of the influence of him who was one of 
its greatest intellectual and moral leaders, and we 
Americans can only replace it by our permanent 
adherence to the principles which made of Roose- 
velt a liberator of the globe. For Your Excellency, 
bound so closely to the President by ties of friend- 
ship, admiration and esteem, this American mis- 
fortune must be even more grievous. Accept, 
Excellency, together with my own expressions of 
condolence, those of my Government, which can 
scarcely interpret those of the Colombian people. 

AxBerto LLERAS 
Colombian Minister of Foreign Relations 


Please accept for my Government and myself 
our deepest sympathy for the great loss which 
your Government has just sustained by the demise 
of your illustrious President. 

Gasrte. L. Dennis 
Liberian Secretary of State 


We have learned with the deepest regret the 
tragic news of the death of President Roosevelt. 
His passing is a blow to the free peoples of all the 
countries of the world. Democracy had no greater 
friend, and his inspiring leadership in its cause 
will ever be remembered. He was the ardent 
champion of the underprivileged, not only in his 
own country but everywhere. His contribution 
towards lifting the world out of the depression was 


' unsurpassed. His wise measures and kindly coun- 


sel were listened to and were to the benefit of all 
the people of all countries. We here in New Zea- 
land will ever cherish a grateful memory of his 
friendship and inspiration both before and during 
the present world war. His guidance of his coun- 
try during the prewar period and the early years 
of the war came second only to his unparalleled 
contribution after the United States entered the 
conflict. Lend Lease among other epoch making 
conceptions will keep his memory green in all 
countries that have been saved by its help. His 
decisions as Commander in Chief of the United 
States Forces have made a major contribution in 
the direction of the conflict towards the victory we 
hope soon to enjoy. Like earlier great leaders he 
has led the world towards the victory that will 
make possible peace among the Nations, but he 
will not be here to enjoy the fruits of the work 
which he has done. He was a citizen of the world 
in the greatest and truest sense and his death is an 
irreparable loss to the cause of freedom. 

To Mrs. Roosevelt and her family, to his col- 
leagues in the Government, and to all United States 
citizens, the Government and people of New Zea- 
land and its Island territories extend their sym- 
pathy at the loss of a great son of a great people. 

Watrter Nash 
Acting Prime Minister of New Zealand 


* Released to the press Apr. 13 and 14. 
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I was both deeply shocked and grieved when the 
tragic news of the death of the President reached 
me a few moments ago. 

I do not wish to lose a single moment without 
conveying to you the expression of my sincerest 
sympathy and the part I take in the sorrow of the 
American people before such a great loss which 
will affect not only the United States but the whole 
world, 

May I ask you to be the interpreter of these 
sentiments near Mrs. Roosevelt, presenting to her 
my respects and my condolence in her bereave- 
ment, 

JUAN DE CARDENAS 
Spanish Ambassador 


On the occasion of the death of President Roose- 
velt I ask you to accept in the name of the Luxem- 
bourg Government and in my name the expression 
of our deepest condolences. The tragic need of 
the passing in the moment of victory of the great 
champion in the struggle for right against might 
fills every Luxembourger with sorrow and sym- 
pathy. The name of this great friend of our 
country will live forever in the memory of our 
people. 

JosePH Brcu 
Prime Minister of Luwembourg 


Allow me to associate myself most sincerely to 
the pain of the United States and the United Na- 
tions as well as to the personal one of Your Ex- 
cellency for the passing away of President Roose- 
velt, one of the greatest misfortunes suffered by 
the world in our terrible times. President Roose- 
velt will enter into history as the most illustrious 
of the heroes of this war for mankind and liberty 
for whose sake he sacrificed his life. 


C. Parra Pérez 
Foreign Minister of Venezuela 


We have just learned the news of the sad death 
of the great citizen of the world who for several 
years has been the center of the attention, the 
respect and the devotion of mankind. The mis- 
fortune which today grieves the United States of 
America likewise affects and to a like extent our 
country, the continent and the world since Frank- 
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lin D. Roosevelt was above everything and up to 
the moment of his death the champion of great 
causes. Understanding to its full extent the sig- 
nificance of such a grievous event I send to Your 
Excellency in the name of the President of the 
Republic, the Government of Cuba and in my own 
name the assurances of our profound condolences, 


Gustavo CuERvo 
Cuban Minister of State 


Still under the indescribable and extremely pain- 
ful surprise caused me by the death of the Hon- 
orable President Roosevelt I beg Your Excellency 
to accept the sincere expression of my deepest 
sympathy for such a sad occurrence which deprives 
your glorious nation of one of its most illustrious 
rulers the American continent of the creator of the 
Good Neighbor Policy and the whole world of the 
most admirable defender of human liberties. 

Manvet A, PeNa Bate 
Dominican Secretary of State 
for Foreign Relations 


I am profoundly shocked to hear the sad news 
of the death of Mr. Roosevelt, late President of 
the United States of America. Please accept my 
sincere condolences and kindly convey same to 
Mrs. Roosevelt and to all members of the family 
of the deceased. 

Aut HomarounpsaH 
Acting Foreign Minister of Iran 


The Government and the people of Lebanon 
share unanimously in the mourning which so 
cruelly strikes the Government and people of the 
United States in the person of His Excellency 
President Roosevelt. In the name of the Gov- 
ernment and the people of Lebanon and in my own 
I beg Your Excellency to accept our condolences 
for the loss of an eminent man who, faithful in- 
terpreter of the ideas of his country, had given to 
Lebanon ever complete, sincere and disinterested 
support, and whose absence will be unanimously 
deplored by the United Nations at the time when 
the discussion relative to the future of the world 
opens. 

Henri PHaron 
Lebanese Foreign Minister 
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The people of Iceland most sincerely share the 
deep sorrow which now fills the hearts of all free- 
dom loving nations at the death of the man who 
sacrificed his whole life in the fight for freedom 
and equality and has now given his last strength 
in the service of the most important victory ever 
won by mankind, a victory which no man has 
contributed more towards than the great states- 
man the world is now bereaved of. Allow me 
to express my own and the Icelandic Govern- 
ment’s deepest regret to yourself and the people 
of the United States at the death of President 
Roosevelt. 

O.arur THors 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Iceland 


Profoundly moved I have the honor to address 
Your Excellency to express the deep sentiments 
of sorrow felt by the Government and people of 
Venezuela at the unexpected passing of President 
Roosevelt. Such an unfortunate occurrence hap- 
pening at the time when the Allied arms are on 
the point of crowning their efforts in behalf of 
liberty with the most splendid victory ever known 
constitutes an irreparable loss not only for the 
American people but also for the cause of the 
United Nations which had in that man one of their 
most unselfish champions, because of his generosity 
of spirit and idealism which made him one of the 
apostles of democracy to the point of sacrificing 
his life, because of his concern when he saw the 
danger to the existence of the peoples for whose 
benefit he had placed at the disposal of the world 
the resources of his country with the happy results 
now apparent, and because of his unshakable faith 
in the rule of justice and his love of peace. The 
passing of this famous statesman is a universal 
misfortune and his memory will be imperishable in 
the recollection of the generations. Venezuela, 
which like all the countries of America saw in the 
distinguished departed President the founder of 
anew era of mutual cooperation in their relations 
with your famous country, joins with the United 
States in its grief and through the intermediary 
of Your Excellency sends to your Government and 
the American nation its sincere message of con- 
dolence. Receive, Excellency, the assurances of 
my highest and most distinguished consideration. 

Rogerto Picon Lares 

Venezuelan Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs 
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It is with the most profound emotion that I 
as well as the members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the French Republic share in the grief of 
Your Excellency and of the Government of the 
United States. The glorious work accomplished 
by the illustrious statesman who has just passed 
on already brings to the nations of the world the 
promise of an early victory. United to the Ameri- 
can people by the bonds of an indestructible 
friendship the French people in sharing its grief 
keeps forever the memory of him in whom were 
incarnated in the most tragic hours of its history 
the principles of liberty and the ideal of democ- 
racy. 

Grorces Brmavtt 
French Foreign Minister 


In this tremendous loss sustained by the Ameri- 
can Nation no less than by the United Nations I 
hasten to express to you, Mr. Secretary, my pro- 
foundest sympathy and deepest regret. 

Avam TaRNowsKI 
Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs 


I beg to express to American nation and Gov- 
ernment on behalf of Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice déepest sorrow at great loss 
America and world have suffered in death of great 
President Roosevelt. 

Gustavo GUERRERO 
President of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice 


In my name and in that of the Argentine Chan- 
cellery will Your Excellency have the goodness 
to accept my profound sentiment of grief for the 
death of the illustrious President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, a great American, a promoter of the 
moral and material forces of civilization in defense 
of the principles which are the basic foundation 
of human existence. The unexpected death of His 
Excellency President Roosevelt has affected the 
sentiments of the Argentine people. It marks a 
time of great grief for America which loses in him 
one of its most distinguished sons. I beg Your 
Excellency to accept the expression of my most 
sincere condolence by which I share in the grief 
which affects the people and Government of your 
great sister nation. 

Crsar AMEGHINO 
Argentine Acting Minister of Foreign Relations 
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Profoundly affected by the lamentable decease 
of His Excellency Franklin D. Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of your great friendly nation in the name of 
the people and the Government of Guatemala 
and my own I express to Your Excellency the 
assurances of deep grief for the irreparable loss of 
so eminent a statesman great friend of America 
and very exalted exponent of the democracies of 
the world. I renew to Your Excellency the assur- 
ances of my highest and most distinguished con- 
sideration. 

GUILLERMO TORIELLO 
Guatemalan Minister of Foreign Relations 


MESSAGE OF COMMITTEE OF JURISTS 


[Released to the press April 13] 

At the Committee of Jurists meeting on April 
13 Dr. Wang Chung-hui, Representative of China, 
expressed the following message of condolence on 
behalf of the Committee: 


“May I be allowed to express to our Chairman, 
the honourable delegate of the United States, and, 
through him, to the American Government and 
people our heartfelt condolences for the untimely 
death of the great American President, Mr. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

“We are all profoundly shocked and grieved by 
this irretrievable loss not only to the American 
people but also to the United Nations. 

“President Roosevelt has always been regarded 
as the symbol of freedom and justice; his passing 
will be mourned by all. 

“For us, members of this Committee, President 
Roosevelt’s unshaken faith in a better world must 
be an inspiration in our work. We could not pay 
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a higher tribute to this great man than by doing 
our best to contribute towards the realization of his 
cherished ideal of an international organization 
for peace and security based on justice and soy- 
ereign equality of all peace-loving nations.” 


RESOLUTION BY THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GOVERNING 
BOARD OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION, APRIL 14, 

1945 
WHEREAS: 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, through his notable 
contributions to the cause of inter-American un- 
derstanding, was considered a citizen not only of 
the United States but of all the Americas; 

His death is an irreparable loss to all the nations 
of the Continent; 

The Good Neighbor Policy, enunciated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his first inaugural address and 
effectively practiced throughout the twelve years 
of his administration, has become a basic principle 
of inter-American relations, 

The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union 
RESOLVES : 

1. To record the profound grief of the members 
of the Board at the death of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, humanitarian, statesman, internation- 
alist. 

2. To pay tribute to his memorable contributions 
to the cause of inter-American understanding, 
which will ever remain a monument to his genius 
and a beacon to future generations. 

3. To request the Director General to transmit 
a copy of this resolution to the Government of the 
United States and to the family of President 
Roosevelt. 





Aprin 13, 1945 


By order of the President, flags will 
remain at half-staff on all public buildings 
of the United States until the close of 
Monday, May 14. 

This order shall be published in the 
Federal Register. 

Epwarp R. Srerrintvs, Jr. 





Apri 13, 1945 
By order of the President, all Executive 
Departments and Agencies will be closed 
on Saturday afternoon, April 14. 
This order shall be published in the 
Federal Register. 
Epwarp R. Srerrinivs, Jr. 
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in . . . united in our resolve 
KNOW THAT I SPEAK for all Americans President Truman has authorized me to say that 
[ON | when I say we are united in our resolve to there will be no change of purpose or break of 
ING give to President Truman our full support continuity in the foreign policy of the United 
L 14, in the momentous tasks States Government. 
of carrying this war We shall press forward 
to a victorious conclu- : . with the other United 
ble sion and in establish- Statement by President Truman Nations toward a vic- 
be ing a secure peace. Un- [Released to the press by the White House April 12] tory whose terms will 
y of der President Truman’s deprive Germany and 
leadership we shall not The world may be sure that we will Japan of the means 
ons falter, either as a Gov- prosecute the war on both fronts, east and with which to commit 
ernment or a people, in west, with all the Vigor we peng te 6 aggression ever again, 
esi- the accomplishment of successful conclusion. and toward the estab- 
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ars Franklin D. Roosevelt ganization endowed 
iple gave his life. with strength to keep 
Final preparations for the United Nations Con- the peace for generations and to give security 
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schedule. The Conference will begin on April Epwarp R. Srerrinivs, Jr. 
twenty-fifth as planned. April 13, 1946 
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Pan American Day 
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[Released to the press April 14] of the tribute being rendered to Franklin D. 
mit The people of the United States will be grateful = Roosevelt at the special session of the Board called 
the for this expression of tribute to Franklin Delano jn his memory and my regret that I cannot myself 
ent Roosevelt by the representatives of the American _ be present. 
republics here assembled.* They will be strength- “President Roosevelt had prepared a message 
ened by this assurance that the people of all our _ to the Pan American Union on the occasion of Pan 
"ni neighbor republics share so intimately in their American Day. Since it was his intention that 
sorrow and their sense of loss. it be read on this day, I send it to you. To the 
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from President Truman. sage and to the Good Neighbor Policy of which 
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*Harry S. Truman was sworn in as President of the “Very sincerely yours, 
United States by Chief Justice Stone at the White House “Harry S. Truman 
a on Apr, 12, 1945 at 7:09 p. m. E. W. T. “President of the United States 








* Made at the Pan American Union in Washington on 
Apr. 14, 1945. 
* See p. 668. 


“The Honorable Epwarp R. Sterrinivs, Jr. 
“Secretary of State, Washington” 
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This is the message which was prepared by 
President Roosevelt : 


“Once more the American republics have demon- 
strated both their unity of purpose and their 
capacity for effective cooperation to maintain the 
security of this hemisphere against aggression and 
to advance the welfare of the American peoples. 

“The agreements reached at the Inter-American 
Conference in Mexico City and the solid support 
given to these agreements by all 21 of the American 
republics have a significance, however, that ex- 
tends far beyond this hemisphere. They provide 
renewed assurance that the American nations 
intend to live not only as good neighbors among 
themselves but as good neighbors in a world of 
neighbors. 

“The governments and peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere share the understanding that mainte- 
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nance of lasting peace in the Americas is bound up 
with maintenance of lasting peace throughout the 
world. To the long and difficult tasks of organiz- 
ing the world for such a peace they will bring a 
community of principle and a rich store of common 
experience which will contribute greatly toward 
the accomplishment of this wider purpose.” 


That concludes the message which President 
Roosevelt had prepared. 

Now the great man who was the author of the 
good-neighbor policy has passed away. But the 


policy and the program to which he gave so much ° 


live on. They are part of America now. We 


shall continue to walk together as neighbors on’ 


that road to security and peace which Franklin D, 
Roosevelt’s sure vision and steadfast purpose 
helped us so much to find and to follow. 


Decision by American Republics To Resume 
Diplomatic Relations With Argentina 


[Released to the press April 9] 


The 20 American republics which were repre- 
sented at the conference at Mexico City have de- 
cided unanimously, after consultation, to resume 
normal diplomatic relations with Argentina. 

This decision followed the reorientation of 
Argentine foreign policy reflected by her declara- 
tion of a state of war against Axis countries and 
her adherence to the acts of the Mexico City con- 
ference on March 27 and her subsequent steps of 
a practical nature contemplated in the declarations 
made in the resolution on Argentina by the Inter- 
American Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace.’ 

The State Department instructed Edward L. 
Reed, Chargé d’Affaires of the Embassy of the 
United States in Buenos Aires, to call on the Act- 
ing Foreign Minister of Argentina on April 9 at 
1 o’clock Buenos Aires time (12 noon Eastern War 
Time) and leave a note acknowledging receipt 
of an Argentine note dated March 14, 1944 sent 
to the Department by Ambassador Escobar. 


* BuLLeTIN of Apr. 1, 1945, p. 538, and Apr. 8, 1945, p. 611. 


This Argentine note of March 14, 1944, informed 
the Secretary of State that the former Argentine 
President, General Ramirez, had resigned and that 
General Farrell had assumed the Presidency. 

The resolution on Argentina, stating the criteria 
which the Conference considered prerequisite to 
the restoration of the unity of the American re- 
publics, was transmitted by the President of the 
Conference, Dr. Ezequiel Padilla, to the Argen- 
tine Government through the Pan American 
Union, and Argentina replied through the same 
channel. 

A special meeting of the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union was held on Saturday, March 
31, to consider the Argentine request to sign the 
final act of the Conference. With the authority 
of their governments the members decided unani- 
mously after deliberation that the measures taken 
by Argentina were in accordance with the criteria 
of the resolution on Argentina, and transmitted 
the Argentine communication to Dr. Padilla with 
a view to the signature by Argentina of the final 
act. The Chargé d’Affaires of Argentina signed 
the final act at Mexico City on April 4. 
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United Nations Conference on International 
Organization 


With the authorization of President Truman, I wish to announce that the San Francisco 
conference will open on April 25, as planned.—-EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR 


PEOPLE’S COMMISSAR FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
OF THE U.S.S.R. TO ATTEND CONFERENCE 


[Released to the press by the White House April 14] 


On April 13 President Truman directed Am- 
bassador Harriman, who has been conferring with 
Marshal Stalin on plans for the San Francisco 
conference, to assure the Marshal that the coming 
of V. M. Molotov, People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
to the conference at San Francisco would be wel- 
comed as an expression of earnest cooperation in 
carrying forward plans for formulating the new 
international organization as laid down by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and confirmed by the Yalta con- 
ference. The President stated he would look 
forward with pleasure to a visit by Mr. Molotov 
to Washington. 

On April 14 the President was advised by 
Marshal Stalin that Mr. Molotov would attend the 
San Francisco conference. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS INVITED TO 
SERVE AS CONSULTANTS TO THE 
AMERICAN DELEGATION 


[Released to the press April 10] 


The Secretary of State announced on April 10 
that invitations had been sent to the following 
national organizations to designate representa- 
tives to serve as consultants to the American Dele- 
gation at the forthcoming United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization at San 
Francisco beginning April 25: 

American Section of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

National Association of Manufacturers 

National Foreign Trade Council 


American Bar Association 
National Lawyers Guild 


American Federation of Labor 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Railway Labor Executives Association 


American Legion 

American Veterans Committee 

Disabled American Veterans of the World War 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 


American Farm Bureau Federation 
Farmers Union 

National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 
National Grange 


American Association of University Women 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Ince. 

National League of Women Voters 

Women’s Action Committee for Victory and Lasting Peace 


American Jewish Conference 

American Jewish Committee 

Catholic Association for International Peace 

Church Peace Union 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 


American Association for the United Nations (Commis- 
sion To Study the Organization of Peace) 

Americans United for World Organization, Inc. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 

Council on Foreign Relations 

Foreign Policy Association 

National Peace Conference 


Kiwanis International 

Lions International 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People 

National Exchange Club 

Rotary International 


American Council on Education 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
National Education Association 


The American Delegation, which consists of the 
eight Delegates together with their professional 
and technical advisers, must be kept to the smallest 


_ possible number. The consultants would be avail- 


able for consultation at the request of the Dele- 
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gation and would be kept as closely informed of 
the work of the Conference as possible. 

An effort has been made, in inviting organiza- 
tions to be represented by consultants at San Fran- 
cisco, to select organizations which, taken as a 
whole, constitute a fair cross-section of citizen 
groups. It has not been practicable to extend 
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consultant invitations to all organizations inter. 
ested in the work of the Conference. 

The Department will, however, provide liaison 
facilities at the Conference for all civic organi- 
zations sending representatives to San Francisco 
or which may be represented by their branches 
located in the San Francisco area. 


Meeting of the Committee of Jurists 


First Plenary Session 


ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE’ 


[Released to the press April 9] 


Your Exce.iencies, Memprrs oF THE CoMMITTEE 
or Jurists oF THE Unirep Nations, LapIgs AND 
GeNTLEMEN : It is a pleasure for me, on behalf of 
the President and people of the United States, to 
welcome our distinguished guests. 

Your presence here attests your resoive and the 
resolve of your Governments to strengthen that 
great arm of human protection which finds expres- 
sion in the administration of justice. Nor is the 
significance of this meeting felt merely by the peo- 
ple of this land; the peace-loving peoples of the 
world look to you, to this Committee of Jurists, to 
give voice to their high resolve that differences 
between nations, no less than those between 
individuals, should be settled by peaceful methods 
and on a basis of justice. 

In 1920 a Committee of Jurists met at The Hague 
and drafted a statute for the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. That statute, as approved 
by the Council and Assembly of the League of 
Nations, was amended in certain respects in 1929 
by another Committee of Jurists. We are proud 
that a great American statesman, the late Elihu 
Root, served on each of those Committees. 

At Dumbarton Oaks it was proposed that there 
should be an international court of justice which 
should constitute the principal judicial organ of 
the contemplated international Organization ; that 
the statute of the court should be either the present 
Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice to which I have just referred, continued in 
force with such modifications as may be desirable, 


* Delivered on Apr. 9, 1945. The Secretary served as 
temporary chairman. 


or a new statute based upon the existing Statute; 
and that the statute should be a part of the Charter 
of the international Organization.? 

It is scarcely possible to envisage the establish- 
ment of an international Organization for the 
maintenance of peace without having as a com- 
ponent part thereof a truly international judicial 
body. 

Those who participated in the conversations at 
Dumbarton Oaks left to the future the task which 
you are about to undertake. Ifthe statute of sucha 
court is to form part of the Charter of the new 
international Organization, steps must now be 
taken to formulate such an instrument for consid- 
eration at the forthcoming conference of the 
United Nations at San Francisco. It was because 
of this that the members of the United Nations 
were invited to send representatives to Washington 
for this work. 

The war-weary world is committing to your 
hands, in the first instance, the responsibility of 
preparing recommendations. To your measured 
judgment the people of the world with faith in 
order under law entrust this important initial 
work. With knowledge born of the experiences of 
the past, and with hearts lifted by the great vic- 
tories won by the United Nations over the enemies 
of law and human rights, you come with a man- 
date to make your contribution to the establish- 
ment of a peaceful world order. 

With high confidence that the results of your 
labors will redound to the benefit of all mankind, 
I hereby open this meeting of the Committee of 
Jurists. 


* Chapter VII. 
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ADDRESS BY THE REPRESENTATIVE OF CHINA’ 


[Released to the press April 9] 

Mr. Cuarrman, Your Excet.encies, MemsBers 
oF THE COMMITTEE OF JURISTS OF THE UNITED 
Nations, Lapres AND GENTLEMEN: It is my great 
privilege to rise and respond to the address so ably 
and appropriately delivered by our chairman on 
the occasion of the opening of the first plenary 
session of the Committee of Jurists of the United 
Nations. 

We thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the cordial 
welcome you extended to all of us. We completely 
associate ourselves with the sentiments and hopes 
you have expressed. 

In the words of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, 
“All members of the Organization shall settle their 
disputes by peaceful means in such a manner that 
international peace and security are not endan- 
gered.” One of such means is, of course, judicial 
settlement. 

In endeavoring to organize an international 
court, we are not treading on new ground; we are 
to improve upon a system that has been in existence 
for almost a quarter of a century. No one can 
deny that the Permanent Court of International 
Justice has made a valuable contribution to the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes. If 
there are imperfections or inherent defects in the 
organization of the Court, it is only because those 
who framed its Statute could not have, under the 


circumstances then existing, drawn up a better 
project. 

Now we are called upon either to adopt the ex- 
isting Statute with modifications or to frame a 
new statute based upon the existing one. Which- 
ever course we may pursue, the present Statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
will serve as an indispensable document for our 
work, 

We know that, whatever organization may be 
created for the maintenance of world peace and 
security, there must be established the rule of law 
among nations and there must be cultivated 
among them the spirit of respect for law. It is, 
therefore, the duty of the Committee to recom- 
mend the establishment of such a court as will be- 
come one of the most important and effective agen- 
cies for the pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes. 

It is undoubtedly our common hope that the 
labors of this Committee will help to make the 
forthcoming conference at San Francisco a suc- 
cess. With a spirit of cooperation and with a 
singleness of purpose we shall not fail in our task. 

I am sure I am voicing the feelings of all those 
present when I express our appreciation to the 
American Government for its kind and hospitable 
reception of the representatives of the participat- 
ing nations. 


ADDRESS BY THE REPRESENTATIVE OF NEW ZEALAND’ 


[Released to the press April 9] 


Mr. Secretary, Your Exce.iencres, Mempers 
oF THE CoMMITTEE OF JURISTS OF THE UNITED 
Nations, Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: I should like to 
assure you of the appreciation that my country of 
New Zealand will feel, and of my own apprecia- 
tion, of the honor paid to my Dominion and myself 
in inviting me to speak on this opening day of the 
proceedings of this important Committee. 

I would also express, for myself and my fellow 
delegates, our appreciation of your welcome and 
of the motives which have impelled the President 
of the United States, in conjunction with other 
powers, to call this Committee together for the 
purpose which you, Mr. Secretary, have briefly but 
fully outlined. 


May I say, Mr. Secretary—and I am sure that 
this cannot be regarded as an invidious distinc- 
tion—how glad we all are to see amongst us as 
one of the delegates Dr. Wang Chung-hui, who is 
himself a former Judge of the present Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 

No doubt there will be matters relating to the 
preparation of the Statute upon which at the out- 
set at all events there may be differences of opinion 
but I take it that in some respects relations between 
nations are much the same as between individuals, 


_ that is to say no person as between persons and no 


nation as between nations can reasonably expect to 
have his or its own way in everything. There 


*Dr. Wang Chung-hui. Delivered on Apr. 9, 1945. 
* Sir Michael Myers. Delivered on Apr. 9, 1945. 
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must be a certain amount of readiness to give and 
take. It would be entirely out of place for me at 
this stage to refer to any matter of possible initial 
difference or, indeed, to refer at all in any detail 
to the matters which may come before this Com- 
mittee. Suffice it to say that the nations of the 
world are at the parting of the ways. Either they 
go forward to peace and security, or they go back 
to barbarism. There can be no two opinions that 
one of the steps necessary to lead to permanent 
peace and security is the establishment of a Per- 
manent Court of International Justice which may 
decide in a peaceful manner disputes, at all events 
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disputes on justiciable matters, which may actually 
or perhaps even potentially arise as between nation 
and nation. This Committee has been called to- 
gether with a view to framing an appropriate stat- 
ute for that purpose. If we succeed we shall have 
performed a great work for international har- 
mony, peace, and security. Failure would be a 
world tragedy, but I am optimistic enough to be- 
lieve that men of common sense and good-will 
should be able to prepare a statute which will sat- 
isfy the necessities of the case and be the means of 
preventing international dissension and strife. 


First Meeting of the Committee 


[Released to the press April 9] 


The Committee of Jurists held its first meeting 
beginning at 3 o’clock, April 9. Mr. Green H. 
Hackworth, Legal Adviser of the Department of 
State, was elected chairman. He stated that in 
as much as four governments, namely, the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, China, and the United 
States, were sponsoring this meeting, he consid- 
ered it proper to ask his colleagues from the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, and China to take the chair 
in rotation from time to time. This met with 


approval. Monsieur Jules Basdevant, Legal Ad- 
viser of the French Foreign Office, was chosen as 
rapporteur. 

The Committee agreed upon a method of pro- 
cedure. It was also agreed to use the Statute of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice as a 
basis for discussion, making such modifications as 
might be agreed upon as desirable. 

On April 10 there was a meeting of the full 
Committee, at which time was begun the discus- 
sion of the text of the Statute of the Court. 


Death of Minister of Union of South Africa 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO 
THE OFFICER ADMINISTERING THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA’ 


[Released to the press April 10] 


Apri 10, 1945. 
Dr. Gie’s death comes as a great shock. His 
many friends in Washington and his colleagues 
who are about to depart for San Francisco share 
with me a feeling of profound grief at the loss of 
one who served his country with distinction and 
who was about to participate directly in the great 
task of building a lasting peace. 
Please accept my condolence and deepest 
sympathy. 
Franxuin D. Roosevett 


* His Excellency the Right Honorable N. J. de Wet. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
TO FIELD MARSHAL SMUTS 


[Released to the press April 10] 
Aprit 10, 1945. 
Field Marshal Jan Curisr1an Smuts 
South Africa House 
London, England 
The sudden and tragic death of Dr. Gie on the 
eve of his departure for the United Nations Con- 
ference in San Fancisco is a shock to all of us. 
The Government of the United States and his 
many friends here extend to you profound sym- 
pathy for your country’s loss. His wise counsel 
would have contributed much to the great task 
which lies before us and in which I look forward 
to working with you. 
Epwarp R. Sterrintvs, Jr. 
Secretary of State of the United States. 
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The Inter-American System and a World 
Organization 


Address by ASSISTANT SECRETARY ROCKEFELLER * 


{Released to the press April 11] 


[ Is A GREAT HONOR to be with the members and 

many friends of the Pan American Society 
of Massachusetts and Northern New England to- 
night. The work that the citizens of Boston and 
Massachusetts have done in the field of inter- 
American cooperation has been an important 
factor in giving spirit and meaning to the work 
your Government has been carrying on. Tonight 
I should like to give you a report on the recent 
Mexico City conference, its significance for the 
future, from which you may gage the contribu- 
tions you have made. 


I 


An international conference is something more 
than its proceedings and its conclusions. Its his- 
torical impact must be measured also by the spirit 
and tempo of its sessions, by the setting and 
oratory, and by all those attending circumstances 
which lend color and atmosphere to its progress. 
By this broad standard, I think that the Inter- 
American Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace at Mexico City will be remembered as one 
of the truly great conferences of the American re- 
publics, and even of the world. 

I wish that I might somehow communicate to 
you the true quality of that Conference. You 
would have to visualize the beautiful hill-top 
Castle of Chapultepec, in the midst of a park of 
ageless cedar trees and rare flowers. You would 
have to see the Hall of the Chamber of Deputies, 
rich with its mahogany desks and huge crystal 
chandelier and gilded roster of Mexican national 
heroes. You would have to witness the swift rush 
of traffic to and from Chapultepec, over the Paseo 
de la Reforma, a thoroughfare which with its six- 
laned avenue and gardened parkways and heroic 
statues could scarcely be matched in any capital 
city of the world. 

Perhaps, too, the Conference would have more 
meaning to you if you, also, could have known the 
wonderful hospitality of our Mexican hosts, the 
fraternal feeling among the delegates, the eager 
and relentless pressure from a hundred news, 

640738458 


radio, and camera men, who were eyes and ears 
of the world. 

If you could have shared these myriad impres- 
sions, you would have obtained a deep sense of the 
dignity, the fraternity, the historical depth, and 
the high purpose of the Mexico City conference. 
It imparted to all who attended it a lasting con- 
viction that the solidarity of the American re- 
publics is something genuine and very potent— 
something significant not alone to this Western 
Hemisphere but also to the larger world, where 
countless men struggle on far-flung battlefronts 
that their vision of security and permanent peace 
may yet be realized. 

In the very days of the Mexico conference an 
American Army was crossing the Rhine and thun- 
dering toward the gates of Berlin. Marines were 
raising a new flag on bloody Iwo Jima, and the 
great super-fortresses were raining bombs upon 
the industrial centers of Japan. With the cer- 
tainty that victory is inevitable, conference 
thoughts turned toward the impending organi- 
zation of world security, and the better way of life 
to come. 

Behind Chapultepec were Dumbarton Oaks and 
the Crimea meeting; ahead was the United Na- 
tions Conference at San Francisco. Mexico, all 
hoped, would be a happy augury for the meeting 
by the Golden Gate and the world’s brighter fu- 
ture. At Mexico City, as never before, the state- 
craft of the American republics impinged upon 
the problems of the globe! 


II 


His Excellency Manuel Avila Camacho, Presi- 
dent of Mexico, in the address which opened the 
Conference, advanced the ideal of an American 
solidarity that would extend its benefits into the 
entire world. 


“Evidently, inter-American cooperation will not 
in itself alone suffice to bring about a state of 


1 Delivered before the Pan American Society of Massa- 
chusetts and Northern New England in Boston, Mass., on 
Apr. 11, 1945. 
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affairs which, by its very complexity, calls for 
more general interlocking and demands the ad- 
vent of an era of generous world conciliation,” he 
said. “But the experience of America will facili- 
tate that advent. We shall not prove ourselves 
equal to the loftiness of the hope that our hemi- 
sphere has held for the world since the day of its 
discovery, if we hesitate an instant in assuming 
the unavoidable responsibilities of transforming 
that wonderful hope into a living and magnificent 
reality. ... A free America, strong, healthy, 
prosperous, and enlightened, will constitute an in- 
estimable promise of well-being for the civilized 
world.” + 

This keynote thought of the President of Mexico 
accurately forecast the pattern and objectives of 
the Conference. There was, of course, the pri- 
mary task of perfecting relations among the 21 
republics—of preserving and strengthening that 
free America—“strong, healthy, prosperous, and 
enlightened”—which the President had bespoken. 

But there was also the parallel task of making 
the pathway of the Americas converge with the 
road to world security which all freedom-loving 
nations now seek. And within both these tasks 
there was the need to strengthen the economic 
cooperation and social well-being upon which the 
stability and security of international relations 
inevitably rest. 

Into its primary task—the strengthening of the 
inter-American system—the Conference moved 
swiftly and with the confidence born of long ex- 
perience. Political trial-and-error through twelve 
decades had convinced all American republics of 
the wisdom and timeliness of a multilateral and 
cooperative system for hemispheric security which 
would transcend the unilateral Doctrine for Con- 
tinental Defense which President James Monroe 
had proclaimed in 1823. 

The Act of Chapultepec,? whereby all the Amer- 
ican republics have accepted a common responsi- 
bility to resist aggression—by force if necessary— 
was drafted and approved at Mexico City with a 
swiftness and unanimity which surprised even the 
delegates themselves. But that swift fruition had 
a long history. It was possible only because of the 
progressive evolution of inter-American political 
opinion through many earlier conferences, quick- 
ened by the horrible object lessons of Axis aggres- 


1 BULLETIN of Feb. 25, 1945, p. 276. 
* BULLETIN of Mar. 4, 1945, p. 339. 
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sion against peace-loving states during the last 
seven years. Perhaps, too, this flowering of Amer- 
ican solidarity was made possible in part by the 
propitious climate fostered by President Roose- 
velt’s good-neighbor policy. 

At Habana in 1928 the American republics had 
reduced their cooperative political philosophy to 
the clear and firm terms of a Code of International 
Public Law. 

At Buenos Aires in 1936 the American repub- 
lics had established the principle of consultation, 
applicable in the event of any threat to the peace 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

In 1938 the Declaration of Lima * warned the 
world that in case the peace, security, or territorial 
integrity of any American republic were threat- 
ened by acts of any nature arising outside the con- 
tinent they would consult for the purpose of “co- 
ordinating their respective sovereign wills . . . 
using the measures which in eech case the circum- 
stances may make advisable”. 

At Habana in 1940 the final act of Habana ‘ de- 
clared that “any attempt on the part of a non- 
American State against the integrity or inviola- 
bility of the territory, the sovereignty or the polit- 
ical independence of an American State shall be 
considered as an act of aggression against the 
States which sign this declaration.” 

From this Act of Habana the inter-American 
system moved one long step forward in the Act 
of Chapultepec through the provision that the 
American republics would act unitedly to resist 
aggression, whether it came from without or 
within the Western Hemisphere. The act, in- 
fluenced by the object lessons of Axis aggression 
in recent years, enables the use of force to stop 
aggression when less drastic measures of diplo- 
matic pressure or economic sanction prove inef- 
fective. 

Practically, the possibility of aggressive war- 
fare has been “outlawed” in this hemisphere, and 
it is a matter of gratification to the United States 
that the initiative came from other American re- 
publics. Colombia, Uruguay, and Brazil pre- 
sented the original resolutions from which the 
final terms of the Act of Chapultepec were drafted. 

If any American nation shows signs of becom- 
ing an aggressor against an American state, 
whether by economic, political, or military means, 


* Press Reveases of Dec. 24, 1988, p. 474. 


‘Declaration XV, BuLLETIN of Aug. 24, 1940, p. 136. 
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the rest of the nations consult together. If it is 
apparent that aggression threatens one, all the con- 
sulting American states may take any of the fol- 
lowing steps—recall chiefs of diplomatic missions, 
break diplomatic relations, break postal, tele- 
graphic, telephonic, and radiotelephonic relations, 
or interrupt economic, financial, and commercial 
relations with the potential aggressor. If the 
aggressor is not discouraged by these non-military 
pressures, then armed force is to be used to prevent 
or repel aggression. 

There is no conflict in principle or purpose be- 
tween the Act of Chapultepec and the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals for a world security system. The 
act itself provides that the new inter-American set- 
up “shall be consistent with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the general international organization, 
when established”. The delegates all recognized 
that we must have world peace and security first of 
all, if the Americas are to be secure from attack. 
The inter-American system and the World Organ- 
ization have exactly the same objectives—world 
peace and security. 


III 


Secretary Stettinius, speaking to ‘the first 
plenary session of the Mexico City conference, said 
that neither victory nor peace can be won without 
the full support of the American republics and 
without effective collaboration among themselves 
and with the rest of the world. 

“That sacred obligation we must recognize and 
meet here at Mexico City,” he said. “We know 
that without the contributions that have been made 
by the American republics in the war the United 
Nations could not defeat the Axis aggressors. 
This American strength—this strength of the New 
World—must also be built into the structure of 
peace if that structure is to endure.” * 

Our Secretary of State had just completed a 
26,000-mile journey on errands of war and peace 
in four continents when he arrived at Mexico City. 
He became president of Commission II of the Con- 
ference, which undertook the development and 
orientation of the opinion of the American repub- 
lics with respect to the world security Organiza- 
tion, 

After a fortnight of intense labors Commission 
II presented its conclusions in resolution XXX, 
entitled “On Establishment of a General Interna- 





* BuLieTin of Feb. 25, 1945, p. 281. 
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tional Organization,” which was adopted unani- 
mously by the Conference.? With this resolution 
was a report embracing the observations and rec- 
ommendations of individual republics with respect 
to the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. This has since 
been transmitted to governments of the United 
Nations, preparatory to the San Francisco 
conference. 

Resolution XXX declared the determination of 
the American republics to cooperate with each 
other and with other peace-loving nations in the 
establishment of a general international organiza- 
tion based upon law, justice, and equity. It 
asserted the desire of these republics to coordinate 
and harmonize the inter-American system with the 
general international Organization. It also de- 
clared that the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals consti- 
tute a basis for the establishment of the general 
Organization. At the same time the American 
republics retained their full liberty to present and 
support at San Francisco all the viewpoints which 
they may consider pertinent. 

The American republics at Mexico City held 
that the aspiration of universality is the ideal to- 
ward which world organization should tend. Del- 
egates from republics other than the United States 
(which had participated in the formulation of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals) also agreed on the 
broad principles: that the general assembly of the 
world Organization should be the duly represent- 
ative organ of the international community with 
powers to assure its effectiveness in harmony with 
the powers of the Security Council; that the es- 
tablishment of an international tribunal or court 
of justice was desirable; and that an international 
agency should be especially charged with promot- 
ing intellectual and moral cooperation between 
nations. The delegates held that questions of an 
inter-American character should preferably be 
solved in accordance with inter-American meth- 
ods and procedures, but in harmony with those of 
the general international Organization. 

Clearly, the American republics were contribut- 
ing their political wisdom gained during 150 
years of practical experience and their moral sup- 
port to the approaching conference in San Fran- 
cisco. This trend of hemispheric opinion was not, 
of course, inconsistent with the history of inter- 
national relations in any of these republics. All 
of the other American republics were once mem- 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 18, 1945, p. 449. 
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bers of the League of Nations. Their desire for 
inter-American solidarity has never been intended 
to exclude a broad and active cooperation with 
other nations of the world. Commerce, history, 
and immigration in earlier generations tend to 
incline many American peoples toward a security 
system that promises to safeguard the peace and 
welfare of Old World—as well as American— 
countries. An international organization help- 
ful to economic welfare and intellectual coopera- 
tion would be especially in accord with the tradi- 
tions and interests of the New World republics. 


IV 


The effort of the Mexico City conference to 
strengthen the inter-American system? was not, 
of course, an innovation in international affairs. 
It was simply a further development and intensi- 
fication of a movement that has been developing 
steadily for more than a century. There is no 
firmer international tradition in the world than 
that of inter-American friendship and coopera- 
tion. 

This movement grew gradually from experience 
which revealed the necessities of both peace and 
war periods. The timeliness of strengthening the 
‘inter-American system at Mexico City was so 
apparent as to be non-controversial. There was 
the general desire to strengthen the Pan American 
Union, but there was also the urgent need of addi- 
tional protective measures against the flight of 
war criminals from Axis countries to this hemi- 
sphere, the control of Axis funds, and the elimi- 
nation of subversive activities. 

Some of the American republics adopted the 
conference method of discussion and agreement as 
long ago as 1826 when a congress met at Panama 
at the instance of the great liberator, Simén Bolli- 
var. In the period from 1826 to 1930, according 
to Dr. J. Fred Rippy (Latin America in World 
Polities), 40 official inter-American conferences 
were held under Hispanic American leadership, 
and 63 were held mainly under the leadership of 
the United States. Most of those conferences were 
for financial, or transportation, or sanitary, or 
other specialized purposes. 

But a series of Conferences of American States 
began at Washington in 1889-90 which was des- 
tined to bring about the effective and permanently 
organized cooperation of these republics. It was 


1 For article on inter-American system by Dana G. Munro, 
see Butietin of Apr. 1, 1945, p. 525. 
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followed by similar general conferences : at Mexico 
City in 1901-02, at Rio de Janeiro in 1906, at 
Buenos Aires in 1910, at Santiago in 1923, at 
Habana in 1928, at Montevideo in 1933, and at 
Lima in 1938. The ninth Conference of American 
States is to be held at Bogota in 1946. After Lima 
and prior to Mexico City, there were meetings of 
emergency character at Panama in 1939, at Habana 
in 1940, and at Rio de Janeiro in 1942, concerned 
primarily with the security and defense of this 
continent. 

The Pan American Union, organ of the Ameri- 
can republics, grew out of a Bureau of the 
American Republics, originally authorized by the 
Washington conference of 1889-90. The original 
idea underlying the Bureau was to encourage trade 
among the American republics, but its utility soon 
extended into many fields. 

The long shadows of many great statesmen fall 
across the pages of inter-American history. One 
might almost say that the more able the statesman 
the greater was his desire to encourage friendship 
and cooperation among these republics. Thomas 
Jefferson, Henry Clay, John Quincy Adams, James 
Monroe, James G. Blaine, Elihu Root, Charles 
Evans Hughes, Cordell Hull, and Franklin D, 
Roosevelt are among the illustrious personalities of 
our own country who have addressed their atten- 
tion and their policy particularly to hemispheric 
problems of security, peace, and cooperation. I 
should add, too, the names of Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., Secretary of State, and Dr. Leo §&. 
Rowe, Director General of the Pan American 
Union. All the American republics appreciated 
the great personal contribution of Secretary Stet- 
tinius to the agreements reached at Mexico City, 
and Dr. Rowe received the acclaim and tribute of 
all the delegates for his tireless labors in behalf of 
inter-American cooperation. 

The significant thing about the interest in inter: 
American relations today is that it is not confined 
to governments. Millions of citizens are studying 
about the American republics, their mode of life, 
their international relations, and their progress. 
Many public-spirited organizations, such as this 
Pan American Society of Massachusetts and 
Northern New England, are making systematic 
and effective efforts to support these friendly rela- 
tions among peoples of the hemisphere. 

The delegates at Mexico City felt these tides of 
comprehension and sympathy. They formulated 
an elaborate plan for the “Reorganization, Con- 
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solidation and Strengthening of the Inter-Ameri- 
can System”—resolution number IX of the final 
act. This will give better definition, more regu- 
larity, and more rhythm to the cooperation among 
the American republics. 

The international Conferences of American 
States will meet at four-year intervals, and meet- 
ings of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs will be 
held annually except in the years of the general 
conferences. Special meetings of the ministers 
will be held when problems of great urgency arise. 

The Pan American Union has been given po- 
litical authority on matters affecting the function- 
ing of the inter-American system and the soli- 
darity and general welfare of the American re- 
publics. Such political authority would be within 
limitations imposed by the inter-American states, 
or under special direction of the meetings of Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs. 

The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, now composed of chiefs of diplomatic mis- 
sions at Washington, will in future consist of one 
delegate from each of the American republics. 
Such delegates will have the rank of ambassadors, 
but will not be a part of the diplomatic missions 
at Washington. Practically, this means that the 
Union will become more autonomous, in the sense 
that it will be detached from the routine diplo- 
matic establishments in Washington. It will be 
better able to centralize or coordinate a variety of 
inter-American activities. 

Resolution IX provided for the drafting of a 
charter for the improvement and strengthening of 
the inter-American system. This will be sub- 
mitted to the governments before December 31, 
1945. It will enable a final and definitive instru- 
ment of inter-American relations to be considered 
at. the next Conference of American States to be 
held at Bogota in 1946. 

The resolution also provided for the establish- 
ment of a permanent Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council subsidiary to the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, which was 
given various functions within the broad general 
purpose of promoting the social progress and rais- 
ing the standards of living of all the American 
peoples. 

The strengthening of the inter-American sys- 
tem was not prejudicial to a world security or- 
ganization. The preamble stated that the system 
is and has traditionally been inspired by a deep 


1 BuLLeTIN of Mar. 4, 1945, p. 341. 
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sense of universal cooperation and that it should, 
furthermore, “maintain the closest relations with 
the proposed general international Organization 
and assume the appropriate responsibilities in 
harmony with the principles and purposes of the 
genera] international Organization.” 


V 


I have sketched in broad outline the orientation 
of the American republics toward the world se- 
curity Organization and the strengthening of the 
inter-American system. I should like to dwell 
upon the thought that these extraordinary efforts 
relate to a security system that is directed not 
merely to safety from physical aggression, but 
which also extends into a broad range of human 
activities upon which higher standards of life and 
social progress depend. As President Roosevelt 
said when the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals were 
published, “The projected international Organiza- 
tion has for its primary purpose the maintenance 
of international peace and security and the creation 
of the conditions that make for peace.” ? 

Apart from the long-term measures for perma- 
nent economic welfare of the American republics, 
the delegates at Mexico City naturally concerned 
themselves about solution of the difficult problems 
of the transitional period after the war ends and 
before the restoration of normal peacetime indus- 
try and commerce. The curtailment of United 
States purchases of essential commodities after 
the conclusion of hostilities was typical of the 
problems which must be solved. 

The transitional, as well as the permanent, field 
of inter-American economic relations was care- 
fully explored at Mexico City and, so far as hu- 
manly possible, principles and procedures were 
adopted which are certain to be very helpful in 
the post-war period and thereafter. 

This phase of conference activities was guided 
with great skill and patience by the Honorable 
Will Clayton, Assistant Secretary of State. In his 
own words to the delegates: “The United States 
Government is definitely committed to a postwar 
policy looking to a substantial expansion in world 
economy. We recognize the interdependence of 
nations in the political, military, and economic 
fields for the preservation of peace in the world 
and for the creation of those conditions which will 
promote higher levels of living through an ex- 


* BuieTin of Oct. 8, 1944, p. 365. The italics are Mr. 
Rockefeller’s. 
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pansion in production, distribution, and consump- 
tion of goods and services and through interna- 
tional cooperation in fostering the betterment of 
labor standards and health and social conditions 
in general.” 

Apart from the resolutions related to the transi- 
tion period, the Conference considered more per- 
manent economic relationships. Among the reso- 
lutions one finds repeated assurances of coopera- 
tion between the American republics and the world 
security Organization, when formed, in economic 
and social fields, 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals include the 
establishment of an Economic and Social Council. 
The objective of this Council would be to create 
the conditions of stability and well-being which 
are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations. It would facilitate solutions of 
international economic, social, and other humani- 
tarian problems, and promote respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. 


The American republics at Mexico City agreed 
to establish an Inter-American Economic and So- 
cial Council within the Pan American Union, and 
one of its major functions will be “To maintain 
liaison with the corresponding organ of the gen- 
eral international organization when established, 
and with existing or projected specialized inter- 
national agencies in the economic and social field.” 

The Mexico City conference also adopted an 
Economic Charter of the Americas, which has been 
hailed as a milestone in the economic history of 
the world.’ It defines the basic objectives of the 
American republics in war and in peace, then de- 
velops the principles which may be applied in par- 
ticular problems of commerce, industry, agricul- 
ture, or labor. 


Those major objectives are the continued mo- 
bilization of economic resources until the achieve- 
ment of total victory, an orderly transition of the 
economic life of the Americas from wartime to 
peacetime conditions, and the constructive eco- 
nomic development of the Americas through de- 
velopment of natural resources, increased indus- 
trialization, improved transportation, modernized 
agriculture, power development, private capital in- 
vestment, and improved working conditions—all 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 4, 1945, p. 847, and Mar. 18, 1945, 
p. 451. See also article on “Economic Asnects of the 
Mexico City Conference” by H. Gerald Smith in BULLETIN 
of Apr. 8, p. 624, 
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leading to a rising level of living and increased 
consumption. 

Those high purposes would be inadequate, if 
their attainment were exclusively for the benefit 
of the American republics. They were in fact 
linked with the interests and necessities of all peo- 
ple. The Charter said that an economic program 
which would enable the peoples of this hemisphere 
and of the world to achieve higher levels of living 
is an indispensable factor in preventing the recur- 
rence of war. 

The discussions at Mexico City on economic and 
social topics were widely representative of the 
combined opinion of government officials, legisla- 
tors, industry, commerce, agriculture, and labor 
groups. The delegates to the Conference were 
constantly counseled by advisers who had the 
public interest and welfare in mind. It was the 
democratic method no less than the agreements 
which created good feeling. The fact that a pains- 
taking consultation was being made on the diffi- 
cult adjustments and transitions of the post-war 
period was in itself a cause for confidence and good- 
will. No one was to get lost for lack of guideposts, 
even where the end of the journey could not be 
known. 

For the delegates at Mexico City, it was not just 
a matter of making rules for buying and selling, 
or of building factories, or making loans. There 
was the more difficult task of exploring objectives 
and giving impulse—or spirit, if you will—to all 
of those beneficent social efforts which collectively 
are essential to the welfare of human society. 
There was adopted, for example, a Charter for 
Women and Children in which the American re- 
publics agreed on many steps helpful to education, 
health, the protection of children, and vocational 
aid. There were resolutions on social security, and 
against racial discrimination, and against the cruel 
racial] persecution employed by Hitler against the 
Jews. In fact, there was scarcely an altruistic pur- 
pose which did not find expression in one or another 
of the 61 resolutions finally approved from the 285 
introduced at the Mexico City conference. 


VI 


The American republics have given to the world 
their message of fraternity and cooperation. 
From the historic Castle of Chapultepec went 
forth the series of agreements which newly attest 
the ability of statesmen to unite for victory in 
war and to organize progress in peace. 
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His Excellency Joaquin Fernindez, Foreign 
Minister of Chile, in the closing hour of the Con- 
ference said that it had perfected the good- 
neighbor policy into a program that is something 
more than a system of relations between Latin 
America and the United States. “It is the system 
of good and fruitful relations of all the nations 
of America among themselves and it is pan- 
Americanism in its highest expression.” 

It was a system of “good and fruitful” relations 
to which the distinguished Minister referred. The 
relations of the American republics are to have a 
productive and expansive capacity. Their own 
spokesmen have hoped and declared that this 
utility will be in harmony with the larger pur- 
pose of world security and peace. It is the unity 
of all peace-loving nations, irrespective of geo- 
graphical location, that is the ultimate goal. 

There was no thought of hemispheric isolation 
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at Mexico City. There was neither desire nor ef- 
fort to establish a “bloc” which could lend itself 
to the nefarious business of international traffick- 
ing and maneuvering fatal to hopes for world 
organization. 

The final act of the Mexico City conference has 
the imperishable strength of high purpose, the 
utility of organized cooperation, and the moral 
value of friendly spirit. I confidently believe that 
it will prove precursive to a world charter for or- 
ganized security at the San Francisco meeting. 
In the hour of that fortunate consummation of 
world aspiration, the friendship of the American 
republics will have demonstrated itself a be- 
neficent agency for the entire world. Countless 
thousands of brave men who struggle for a bet- 
ter world will know that their painful toil and 
bloody sacrifice have not been in vain. 


Adherence by Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and Syria 
to the Declaration by United Nations 


CEREMONY ON THE OCCASION OF THE SIGNING OF THE DECLARATION’ 


Remarks by the Secretary of State 


[Released to the press April 12] 


The response of the peoples of the world to the 
high purposes embodied in the United Nations 
Declaration is encouraging to all who believe in 
peace and freedom. 

The United Nations formally came into being 
when 26 governments signed the historic Declara- 
tion of January 1, 1942. During the three years 
since that time, the acceptance of the principles 
of the United Nations has been so wide-spread 
that the number of members has almost doubled. 
The aims of the United Nations from the begin- 
ning have been complete victory over our enemies 
and the establishment of future peace and secu- 
rity. We are now making great progress in the 
fulfilment of both of thé&e aims. We are winning 
impressive victories on the battle-fronts of the 
world, and at San Francisco we are determined to 
make progress toward the assurance of interna- 
tional peace and security in the future. 

Today the Declaration is being signed by repre- 
sentatives of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, the 
Republic of Syria, and the Republic of Lebanon, 
making a total of 47 signatories. These three 


states are making effective contributions to the 
common war effort. They have long been asso- 
ciated with the United Nations in spirit and in 
fact, and it is indeed a pleasure to welcome them 
formally into our ranks. 


Remarks by the Minister of Syria* 
[Released to the press April 12] 

The formation of the United Nations and their 
adherence to the Declaration which embodies their 
ideals are evidence of their realization that war can 
be won and peace maintained only by the most 
persistent and concerted efforts of all the freedom- 
loving nations of the world. Every one of these 
nations is convinced that her very existence is 
bound up with this great common purpose. 

The Government and people of Syria share this 
conviction and recognize in it the foundation of 
their national existence. Inspired by the ideals of 
liberty and equality which lie deep in their Arab 
heritage, and moved. by the zeal of their present 


? Held at the Department of State on Apr. 12, 1945. For 
exchange of communications between the United States 
and the Governments of Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Lebanon, 
see BULLETIN of Mar. 11, 1945, p. 408, and Apr. 1, 1945, p. 575. 

* The Honorable Nazem Al-Koudsi. 
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rebirth, they are determined to exert their utmost 
for the victory of the principles of justice and 
freedom in the world. 

Moved by this determination, Syria has, since 
the beginning of hostilities, placed all her mate- 
rial resources at the disposal of the Allies in their 
great effort to defeat the forces of terror and op- 
pression. Then came her declaration of war 
against the aggressor nations as a further evi- 
dence of her willingness to join with all her power 
in the fight for victory and for the establishment 
of a just and durable peace. 

In adhering to this Declaration by the United 
Nations, my country is filled with the new enthu- 
siasm which the joining in such a high purpose 
brings. She is also deeply aware of the responsi- 
bilities which this adherence places upon her shoul- 
ders. I deem it a great privilege to be her repre- 
sentative in this historical moment of her existence, 
and in signing this document to give formal and 
legal expression to her unflinching stand with the 
United Nations in their struggle for the assurance 
of victory and order. 

My country is grateful to the United States, 
which is accepting this Declaration on behalf of 
the United Nations, and I am particularly happy 
that the signature is taking place in Washington. 


Remarks by the Minister Designate of Lebanon’ 
{Released to the press April 12] 


From the beginning of the present world strug- 
gle my country has never wavered in gladly plac- 
ing all its resources at the service of the Allied 
cause. This we did in the conviction that the Allies 
stood for truth, justice, and freedom, the three 
supreme values which have been in a special way 
associated with the history and very existence 
of Lebanon. 

Thousands of our children, or of their imme- 
diate descendants, have since the beginning joined 
the Allied armies fighting practically in every 
battlefield; and many of them have paid the high- 
est price of their lives for the common cause. 
Lebanon in fact wanted to declare war on the Axis 
nations long before we were able to formally do so 
last February. 

But we regard our greatest contribution to 
the war effort to lie in the moral and intellectual 
spheres. Imbued with that love of liberty which 
our ancient mountains and traditions have always 


*The Honorable Charles Malik. 
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fostered, and inspired by the heroism of the United 
Nations, our thinkers and writers, not only within 
our borders but throughout the entire Middle East, 
and even beyond, have during these critical years 
turned the potent weapon of ideas in the service 
of freedom and democracy. It is not easy to pic- 
ture the state of mind of the Near East during the 
present war without the intellectual agency of the 
Lebanese. 

I feel it a great honor to be asked by my Gov- 
ernment to sign on behalf of Lebanon the Declara- 
tion by United Nations. In joining today this 
great family of nations my country looks forward 
not only to the approaching moment of victory, 
but also to the great tasks of collaboration now and 
after the war for the building up of an enduring 
peace. 


Remarks by the Viceroy of the Hejaz and Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Saudi Arabia? 
[Released to the press April 12] 

I am exceedingly happy to be here today as a 
representative of my country, Saudi Arabia, in 
order to sign the Declaration by United Nations. 

The Government of Saudi Arabia believes sin- 
cerely in those lofty principles for which the 
United Nations stand and are still struggling to 
preserve, and which ultimately will prevail over 
the tyranny and oppression which the enemy has 
attempted to impose upon all mankind. 

The Government of Saudi Arabia joins with the 
other United Nations in declaring that peace, jus- 
tice, and righteousness must obtain throughout 
the world, and that international relations must 
be founded upon these principles. 

I am very glad to say that these principles are 
identical with the tenets of the Moslem faith to 
which 400 million people of the world subscribe, 
and which the Government of Saudi Arabia has 
adopted as its Constitution. It is a fundamental 
principle of the Moslem faith that righteousness, 
justice, peace, and brotherhood constitute the basis 
of relationships among men. 

At this time when we afe assured of final victory 
and are about to convene at San Francisco to lay 
the foundation of lasting peace and security, the 
Government of Saudi Arabia earnestly hopes that 
the forthcoming Conference will be successful in 
attaining its objective in introducing a new era in 
which prosperity, righteousness, and happiness 
will prevail throughout the world. 


* His Royal Highness Amir Faisal. 
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American Prisoners of War in Germany 


JOINT STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE SECRETARY OF WAR’ 


[Released to the press by the War Department April 12] 


Since the beginning of this year there has been 
a steadily increasing failure on the part of the 


German Government to provide, according to the . 


standards established by the Geneva Convention, 
for American prisoners of war in German custody. 
Accordingly, the Government of the United States, 
with the cooperation of the Swiss Government as 
protecting power, the Swedish Government, the 
American Red Cross, and the International Red 
Cross, has been and is doing everything within 
its power to get food and other supplies to these 
men, 

In general, conditions under which American 
prisoners are held in Germany today are deplor- 
able. The offensives of the Allied armies on the 
east and on the west have overrun 27 of the pris- 
oner-of-war camps and hospitals out of the 78 in 
which American soldiers were known to be held. 
These military operations have resulted in the lib- 
eration of approximately 15,000 Americans on the 
eastern and western fronts. However, the German 
Government has hastily evacuated 36,000 Ameri- 
can prisoners into the interior of Germany, where 
34,000 others were already being held. 

The conditions under which many of these 70,000 
men are living today are due to a large extent to 
Germany’s fanatical determination to continue a 
hopeless war, with a resultant disintegration under 
disastrous military defeat. Her transport system 
is demoralized, administrative chaos has resulted, 
and there has been a loss of effective central con- 
trol. 

The movement of these 36,000 American pris- 
oners into the interior of Germany, together with 
thousands of other Allied prisoners and millions 
of civilians, was accomplished in many cases on 
foot. The German Government made little or no 
preparation to provide food, shelter, and medical 
care for these prisoners, who were marched long 
distances under extreme weather conditions. 
Many of them arrived at their destinations ex- 
hausted and sick. Those who were unable to com- 
plete the marches were eventually transported to 
railheads, from which they were moved by freight 
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trains to prisoner-of-war camps deeper in Ger- 
many. 

The constant compressing of these prisoners into 
camps in an ever-narrowing area has resulted in 
extreme hardship. Food and sanitary provisions 
have suffered, and disrupted transport facilities 
have resulted in a shortage of Red Cross supplies 
in many places. 

In an effort to relieve this situation, large cen- 
tral supply depots of Red Cross stocks were estab- 
lished in areas where there were large concen- 
trations of Allied prisoners. In northern Ger- 
many, Liibeck was the German port of entry for 
materials shipped via Sweden. Moosburg, in Ba- 
varia, was the railhead for delivery of supplies 
from Switzerland. The locations of these depots 
may be changed in accordance with changes in 
prisoner concentrations, and changes in the oper- 
ational situation. 

Ample stocks are available in Sweden and Swit- 
zerland to keep these depots provided. At present, 
a total of 163,580 tons of Red Cross supplies, in- 
cluding millions of individual food parcels, are 
either available in Liibeck and Moosburg for trans- 
shipment into Germany or are awaiting shipment 
in Switzerland and at the ports of Toulon, Gote- 
borg, Lisbon, Marseille, and Barcelona. 

Supplies are moved constantly from Sweden to 
Liibeck in small Swedish coastal vessels. Railroad 
cars have been made available for an International 
Red Cross pool for the carriage of supplies from 
Switzerland into Germany, A total of 525 rail- 
road cars have been supplied for this service from 
non-German sources. During the first 12 days of 
March, Germany provided 44 railroad cars for the 
transport of 500 tons of Red Cross supplies from 
Switzerland. 

The principal problem is that of transporting 
these supplies to the prisoner-of-war camps after 
they have arrived in Germany. Recourse is being 
had to truck convoys. These have been furnished, 
together with fuel, from Allied governmental and 
military sources. They are operated by the Inter- 
national Red Cross. Approximately 250 trucks 


*Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., and Henry L, Stimson. 
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are reported to be operating at present in this serv- 
ice in southern Germany, and 68 in northern Ger- 
many. Additional trucks are being assembled and 
put into service as soon as available. 

In many cases, Allied prisoners of war are driv- 
ing the relief trucks. Military authorities report, 
with particular reference to the southern area, 
that the facilities for moving the supplies are 
improving. 

Despite chaotic conditions inside Germany, 
there is evidence that supplies are reaching some 
of the prisoner camps. Efforts to get supplies to 
all of the remaining camps will continue 
unremittingly. 

These facts are presented so that the American 
people may have authoritative information re- 
garding the conditions under which American 
prisoners are being held in Germany, and knowl- 
edge of the efforts being made to ameliorate those 
conditions. 

In addition to the suffering caused by the con- 
ditions here described, instances are being daily 
uncovered of deliberate neglect, indifference, and 
cruelty in the treatment of American prisoners, 
actions which have shocked the entire civilized 
world. These atrocities are documented by the 
pitiable condition of liberated American soldiers. 
The American Nation will not forget them. It is 
our relentless determination that the perpetrators 
of these heinous crimes against American citizens 
and against civilization itself will be brought to 
justice. 


Anniversary of Nazi Attack 
On Denmark and Norway 


Statement by PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
[Released to the press by the White House April 9] 


Today marks the anniversary of the infamous 
and ruthless attack on Denmark and Norway. For 
five long years the Danish and Norwegian peoples 
have suffered under the heel of the Nazi oppressor. 
Yet never has their courage lagged. Never have 
they ceased to resist. Very soon their period of 
martyrdom will be ended. Then, as the peoples 
of Denmark and Norway have fought as Allies 
in the common struggle against the forces of ag- 
gression, so will they work with the other like- 
minded nations to insure the maintenance of world 
peace and security. 
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Operations of UNRRA 


SECOND QUARTERLY REPORT' 
[Released to the press by the White House April 11] 

The text of the President’s letter of transmittal 
of the second quarterly report on UNRRA to the 
Congress follows, in part: 


To tHe Coneress OF THE UNITED Srares oF 
America: ...In the course of their victories 
United Nations armies have liberated millions of 
people and have done their best to provide them 
with a minimum amount of essential civilian sup- 
plies. But the needs of the liberated people can- 
not be met by the armed forces alone. Their chief 
task is to fight and to defeat the enemy. 

During the course of the war UNRRA can help 
the liberated people only to the extent that military 
considerations of operations, supply, shipping, and 
distribution make it possible. The requirements 
of the armed forces for accelerated military opera- 
tions have had the first call on our supplies, our 
shipping, and the unloading and transportation 
facilities in the liberated areas. 

Notwithstanding the exigencies of the war 
UNRRA has shipped some supplies to the liberated 
areas and UNRRA personnel has begun to aid in 
the distribution of these supplies. It has begun, 
too, to assist in the immense task of repatriating 
the millions of displaced United Nations nationals 
and to assist in preventing and controlling the 
spread of disease among the victims of war. As 
rapidly as circumstances permit, UNRRA is fur- 
nishing emergency and essential aid to the heroic 
people who fought the Nazis before the invaders 
overran their lands, who fought them later during 
the period of occupation, and who are now fighting 
side by side with the forces of the other United 
Nations. 

We in America, who have been so fortunate as 
to have the battle for the world waged beyond our 
shores, propose as participants in UNRRA to do 
all in our power to help these victims of war begin 
to regain their strength so that they can help 
themselves and assume their rightful places as 
partners in achieving victory and in building a 
lasting peace. 

Frankuin D. Rooseverr 
Tue Wurrte House 
April 11, 1948. 


*In accordance with the act of March 28, 1944. 
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Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations 


Statement by the SECRETARY OF STATE! 


[Released to the press April 12] 

REGRET VERY MUCH that because I am meeting 

this week in almost continuous session with the 
other members of the United States Delegation to 
the San Francisco conference it is not possible for 
me to come before you in person to make this state- 
ment in behalf of United States participation in 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. 

The responsibilities which it is proposed that 
the Food and Agriculture Organization shall un- 
dertake are intimately bound up with the success 
of the world Organization which we hope to es- 
tablish as a result of our labors at San Francisco. 

Most of the discussion of the world Organization 
has centered upon its power to prevent or to sup- 
press aggression. That is, however, only half of 
the task that the world Organization must ac- 
complish if it is to be successful. 

Hunger, poverty, disease, and ignorance are con- 
ditions that give aggressors their chance. We shall 
not be able to achieve a lasting peace unless the 
nations of the world collaborate successfully to 
reduce and eventually remove the economic and 
social causes of war. We know also that without 
this collaboration it will be impossible to achieve 
and maintain an expanding economy and higher 
standards of living for the American people after 
the war. We cannot have prosperity in the United 
States if large areas of the rest of the world are 
sunk in depression. 

The proposed Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion will provide the means for the close collabo- 
ration that is necessary in a vitally important area 
of economic action. Its purpose is to assist the 
United States and other United Nations to achieve 
improved standards of nutrition, higher and more 
stable levels of farm income, and more efficient 
production and distribution of all food and agri- 
cultural products. 

The proposed Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation is a direct outgrowth of the initiative 
originally taken in this field by the United States 
Government. In May 1943 a United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture met at Hot 


Springs, Virginia, on the invitation of this Gov- 
ernment. This was the first United Nations con- 
ference. It resulted in the establishment of a 
United Nations Interim Commission on Food and 
Agriculture to carry forward the work of the 
conference and to recommend to the member gov- 
ernments a plan for a permanent organization. 

The Interim Commission drew up a report and 
a constitution for the proposed permanent organi- 
zation which were submitted to the United Na- 
tions governments for their consideration last 
August. The bill which you have before you pro- 
vides for acceptance of this constitution and for 
participation by the United States in the work 
of the Organization. 

Eighteen nations, including Great Britain, 
China, the Netherlands, Mexico, and 14 others, 
have already accepted the constitution. The Food 
and Agriculture Organization, under its constitu- 
tion, will become an established fact after 20 na- 
tions have accepted membership. It is therefore 
to be expected that the Organization will be able 
to start functioning in the very near future. 

This will not be too soon, for we know that many 
serious problems in nutrition, food, and agricul- 
ture will be pressing for solution in the years im- 
mediately following the war, and that prepara- 
tions to deal with them effectively can be under- 
taken only through the organized international 
cooperation whigh this Organization will make 
possible. “ 

It should beemphasized that under the proposed 
constitution the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion will have no powers of compulsion. It will 
have powers of advice and recommendation only. 
Nor will the Organization have any functions con- 
cerned with relief. It can, however, have a de- 
cisive influence toward meeting successfully many 
problems of transition from wartime to peacetime 


* Read by Assistant Secretary Acheson before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives 
on Apr. 12, 1945. 

*For article on the purpose and structure of the pro- 
posed Food and Agriculture Organization, see BULLETIN 
of Feb. 18, 1945, p. 225. 
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agricultural production and consumption and to- 
ward developing long-range policies and programs 
of both a national and an international character 
which will raise levels of nutrition and of real 
income for agricultural producers. 

Under the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, which 
will be the basis for the Charter of the world 
Organization that the United Nations will under- 
take to write at San Francisco, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization would come within the 
framework of the world Organization. Its rela- 
tionship to the Economic and Social Council and 
to the General Assembly of the world Organiza- 
tion would be similar to that of the International 
Labor Office, the International Monetary Fund, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, and other specialized agencies in the 
social and economic field. The functions of all 
these agencies are intimately interrelated with 
each other and with the over-all objectives of 
security from both depression and war. 

I look with high hope upon the results which 
can be achieved by the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, provided that the United States and 
the other United Nations establish it promptly and 
give it their full support. Great advances have 
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been made in recent years in the science of nutri- 
tion and in methods of agricultural production 
and conservation, which make it possible today, 
for the first time in history, to produce enough of 
the right kinds of food for everybody. We have 
yet to learn, however, how to apply this new 
knowledge so that the fear of hunger and famine 
can ultimately be banished from the earth. 

I regard it as essential to the future security and 
well-being of the United States, as well as of the 
rest of the world, that we make a beginning toward 
this objective through the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. We shall not be able to attain the 
high levels of employment in this country which 
will assure to every American child the good food 
he needs and to every American farmer the decent 
living conditions which he should have if other 
peoples in the world are so hungry and impover- 
ished that they cannot trade with us on a mutually 
profitable basis. Nor can we prevent the rise of 
some future dictator whose aggressions would 
plunge the United States and the rest of the world 
into another and disastrous war unless real prog- 
ress is made in the next decade toward advancing 
the food and agricultural standards of all peoples. 


Statement by ASSISTANT SECRETARY ACHESON * 


[Released to the press April 12] 
T= SECRETARY’S STATEMENT which I have just 
read covers the place of the FAO in our total 
foreign policy and its importance as a means of 
achieving international cooperation for the main- 
tenance of an expanding world economy in one 
of the most important segments of that economy. 
I should like to talk in somewhat greater detail 
about the structure and functions of the Organi- 
zation itself. 


How tHe OrGanizaTION Wovutp Carry ON Its 
Work 


At the outset I think we should all be clear that 
what is proposed here is an organization for 
pooling the best knowledge and experience of 
al] countries in the fields of nutrition, agricultural 
production and marketing, and in the efficient uti- 
lization of the land, forest, and fishery resources 
of the world. It will also afford an international 
forum for problems of mutual interest in these 


* Made before the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives on Apr. 12, 1945. 


fields and for discussion of questions of public 
policy which affect the interests of the producers 
and consumers of agricultural products and of 
their governments. 

In order to avoid constant repetition, I should 
like also to remind you at the outset that by the 
terms of the constitution of the Organization it 
will deal with problems relating not only to agri- 
culture but also to forestry and to fisheries, and 
that wherever applicable the term agriculture 
applies to these two other industries as well. 

In addition to affording a forum for discus- 
sion of problems of practice and policy, the Or- 
ganization through its permanent staff will also 
be continually engaged in the collection and dis- 
semination of statistical and technical informa- 
tion in order that knowledge and discovery 
wherever made may be available to enliven the 
economy of all parts of the world. 

The Organization is strictly a fact-finding re- 
search and advisory institution; it has no powers 
or authority over the member governments; it 
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does not take action to put into effect by itself 
any recommendations that it may make or any of 
the scientific knowledge and techniques which it 
may disseminate. Those remain matters for in- 
dividual governments and their citizens. 

In some respects therefore this is a less spec- 
tacular type of organization than an agency in 
which governments lodge various powers of ac- 
tion. It performs its functions by the quieter but 
nonetheless effective process of adding to man’s 
knowledge and to the wider dissemination of it 
and by the process of exchanging views about the 
application of that knowledge. ‘These are the proc- 
esses which have formed the foundation of all 
improvement in the material welfare of mankind. 

As expressed in the preamble of the constitution, 
the purposes to which these activities are all di- 
rected are the promotion by the member nations 
of “the common welfare by furthering separate and 
collective action on their part for the purposes of 
raising levels of nutrition and standards of liv- 
ing of the peoples under their respective jurisdic- 
tions, securing improvements in the efficiency of 
the production and distribution of all food and 
agricultural products, bettering the condition of 
rural populations, and thus contributing toward 
an expanding world economy”. 


Speeciric Funcrions oF THE FAO 


Article I of the constitution then proceeds to 
define more precisely the functions which are to 
be performed by the Organization in the further- 
ance of these broad purposes. These include first 
the collection, analysis, interpretation, and dis- 
semination of information relating to nutrition, 
food, and agriculture. The second major function 
of the Organization is the promotion and, in ap- 
propriate cases, recommendation of national and 
international action with respect to all types of 
research relating to food and agriculture; the im- 
provement of education and administration and 
the spread of public knowledge in these fields; the 
conservation of natural resources and the adoption 
of improved methods of agricultural production ; 
improvement of processing, marketing, and dis- 
tribution of agricultural products; the adoption 
of policies for the provision of adequate agricul- 
tural credit, both national and international; and 
the adoption of international policies with re- 
spect to agricultural commodity arrangements. In 
all the fields in this second category of functions, 
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it will be observed that the FAO is not itself the 
active agent for carrying its knowledge or recom- 
mendations into effect; its function is rather the 
promotion of knowledge and of desirable public 
policy in these fields, leaving individual countries 
free to determine to what extent and by what 
methods they give effect to the recommendations 
of the Organization. 

The third main function of the Organization 
is to assist in making technical assistance avail- 
able to governments which desire it, in part by 
providing, in cooperation with governments con- 
cerned, such missions as may be needed to assist 
them in realizing the purposes of the Organization. 

The raw materials for the work of the Organi- 
zation will be in large part the reports and infor- 
mation periodically made available by the member 
governments and such special reports as may be 
requested on the progress made toward achieving 
the purposes of the Organization as set forth in 
the preamble. These reports and statistics will 
serve a dual function: They will enable the Organ- 
ization to serve as a research and statistical clear- 
ing-house which member nations can use to help 
them achieve better levels of living for themselves, 
and in addition they will serve as a perpetual inter- 
national reminder that facts and statistics and 
advice must find ultimate expression in human 
betterment. This two-way flow of information 
between members and the Organization will thus 
serve both to deepen and broaden the bases of 
knowledge and will cause each nation to examine 
its own experience and to determine how well it 
has applied the best knowledge and techniques 
available to it. 


SrrRucrurRE OF THE ORGANIZATION 


In keeping with its character, the structure of 
the Organization is straightforward and simple. 
It consists of a representative conference, an ex- 
ecutive committee, a director general, and a per- 
manent staff. The purely fact-finding advisory 
and recommendatory nature of the Organization 
is reflected in its structure. Each nation, large or 
small, has one vote. At the outset, the 44 countries 
which were represented at the Hot Springs con- 
ference and which have worked together in the 
Interim Commission on Food and Agriculture are 
entitled to membership simply upon acceptance 
of the constitution. Provision is made for the ad- 
mission of other countries with the concurrence 
of two thirds of all members of the Organization. 
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The deliberative and representative work of the 
Organization is to be carried on in a conference 
which will meet at least annually at which each 
member will have one representative who may be 
assisted by alternates, associates, and advisers. 

A small executive committee of not less than 
9 nor more than 15 members is provided to carry 
on such work of the conference as may be delegated 
to it, with the exception of certain powers, such 
as the powers of amendment of the constitution, 
of determining relationships to the general inter- 
national Organization, admission of new members, 
et cetera, which are specifically reserved to the con- 
ference itself. 

The day-to-day work of the Organization is to 
be carried on by a permanent staff under the super- 
vision of a director general, who will be the prin- 
cipal executive officer of the Organization. 


Re.ationsHip With OrHer OrGANIZATIONS 


We do not expect the FAO to work in a vacuum. 
The Organization will work closely with the mem- 
ber governments. In addition, the purposes of 
the Organization in its particular fields are identi- 
cal with the broad economic objectives of the gen- 
eral Organization to be perfected at San Fran- 
cisco, and the objectives of the other specialized 
economic and social organizations. In the consti- 
tution, provision has been made for close coopera- 
tion between the FAO and other specialized organ- 
izations with related responsibilities. Provision is 
also made for the Organization to constitute, with- 
out losing its autonomy, a part of the general inter- 
national Organization, under arrangements to be 
worked out between the two organizations. In 
particular, we envisage that this means that 
through the projected Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations Organization the work 
of the FAO will be brought into coordination with 
the work of the Economic and Social Council and 
of the United Nations Organization generally, and 
that the work of all the specialized organizations, 
of which the FAO is one, will be kept in harmoni- 
ous relationship. 

One very special relationship remains to be 
worked out. This relates to the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. That Institute, 
which has in recent years been an Axis captive, has 
always had a more limited scope than is projected 
for the FAO. It obviously would be undesirable 
to maintain two organizations in the same field 
which would inevitably tend to be competitive 
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with each other. In the view of this Government, 
prompt steps should be taken, as soon as the FAO 
is established, to absorb the functions and the 
physical resources of the International Institute 
into the FAO, and we have been giving careful 
consideration to procedures by which this might 
be brought about. Clearly, however, these steps 
cannot be taken until there is an organization to 
absorb the International Institute. As soon as 
the possibility of absorption exists, it would be 
the intent of this Government to consult with other 
members of the Rome Institute with a view to 
bringing about a prompt amalgamation. 


OBLIGATIONS OF MEMBERS 


Finally, I should like to enumerate the require- 
ments of membership in the FAO. They are few 
and simple. 


1. The requirement to make periodic reports 
on the experience and activities of this country 
in the fields of food and agriculture such as are 
customary with respect to any international or- 
ganization of which we area member. This would 
entail as a matter of course making available to 
the Organization the great volume of statistical 
material which we normally produce for publica- 
tion in this country as well as occasional special 
studies desired by the FAO. 

2. The requirement, subject to the requirements 
of our constitutional procedure, to contribute a 
proportionate share of the budget of the Organi- 
zation. For the first year, provision is made for 
a total budget of 214 million dollars, of which the 
United States share is 25 percent, or $625,000. It 
is envisaged that in the longer run the annual 
budget may reach approximately 5 million dollars, 
and in recognition of this fact H. J. Res. 145 would 
authorize the appropriation of such sums, not to 
exceed $1,250,000 annually, as may be required 
for expenditure under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of State for the contribution of this Govern- 
ment to the expenses of the Organization. 

3. The requirement to accord to the Organiza- 
tion and its staff such diplomatic privileges as 
may be possible under our constitutional proce- 
dures. These are matters which this Government 
will need to consider in connection with other in- 
ternational organizations as well as the FAO, and 
the Congress will undoubtedly want to consider 
the subject as a whole rather than take it up with 
particular reference to any one organization. 
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4. Finally, the requirement to respect the inter- 
national character of the staff of the Organization, 
and not to attempt to influence any United States 
nationals who might be selected for that staff. 


These duties of membership merely reflect the 
principles which have long motivated this Gov- 
ernment in its relations with other governments— 
namely, the sharing with them of our experience 
and technical assistance in broadening and 
strengthening the bases of their economies in the 
fields of agriculture and nutrition. What is new 
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and distinctive about the proposed Organization 
is that for the first time it would draw together 
into one organization consideration of both pro- 
duction and consumption aspects of agricultural, 
forest, and fishery products; it would relate re- 
ciprocally the welfare of the people who produce 
these products and of the people who consume 
them and thus contribute to the stable and expand- 
ing prosperity of two thirds of the world’s pro- 
ducers and to the better nutrition of all the world’s 
consumers. 


Statement by ASSISTANT SECRETARY CLAYTON * 


{Released to the press April 12] 
r WAS MY GOOD FORTUNE to be a delegate to the 
United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture at Hot Springs. It did not take that 
Conference to stimulate my interest in agriculture, 
but the Conference did reinforce my firm belief 
in the necessity for international collaboration if 
we are to have a sane and prosperous agriculture 
throughout the world. 

In the years after the war, the condition of 
foreign trade will directly concern the well-being 
of all the American people. Industry, labor, agri- 
culture, the professions, and the service trades 
have a stake in a vigorous and expanding world 
commerce. If we are to have continuing pros- 
perity and full employment, we shall have to sell 
a lot more goods to other nations than we did in 
the years just before the war, and in return we 
shall have to buy a lot more goods from them. 

These basic facts have been stated many times in 
recent months. They cannot be repeated too often. 
It is very much in our national interest, first, to 
develop a larger total volume of international 
trade, and, second, to maintain for ourselves a 
fair share of the expanding total. 

I believe that establishment of the proposed 
Food and Agriculture Organization and the par- 
ticipation of the United States as an active mem- 
ber would contribute substantially to progress to- 
ward both of those goals, even though it would 
have no executive authority over either the course 
of world trade or the farm policies of individual 
nations. 

I shall confine this statement largely to a dis- 
cussion of some of the main reasons I hold that 


*Made before the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives on Apr. 12, 1945. 


belief. In so doing I do not wish to suggest in 
any way that I underestimate the importance of 
FAO in the whole broad task of building and 
maintaining a just peace. As you know, approval 
by one more nation—which I trust will be the 
United States—is all that is needed to bring the 
Food and Agriculture Organization into being as 
a functioning mechanism for international co- 
operation. It would be the first of what I hope 
will be an integrated group of world organiza- 
tions for furthering security and prosperity. 

Such considerations are vitally important. I 
am not forgetting any of them in turning to some 
of the more specific possibilities that FAO holds 
for a healthy and growing world commerce in 
which this country will have its full share. 

Every day it grows more obvious that an ex- 
panding international trade will be the key to 
many of the important problems in the years when 
peace has been reestablished. If we are going to 
produce abundantly and make full use of what we 
turn out, for the benefit of both producers and 
consumers, there must be a constantly increasing 
exchange of goods and services among nations. 
If there is not such an exchange, the United States 
and other countries would have to choose between 
lowering levels of living through producing less 
on the one hand, and on the other hand allowing 
farmers and other basic producers to be swamped 
under unmarketable surpluses. 

Eventually, there is no dodging that choice. In 
the recent past, nations have tried to find ways of 
eating their cake and having it, too. They have 
sought self-sufficiency through trade barriers and 
bounties. They have tried curtailment of pro- 
duction (never, in the case of agriculture, very 
successfully over any long period). They have 
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tried export subsidies in a vain effort to export 
depression conditions along with the commodities 
themselves. 

Over the long pull, none of these attempts has 
worked in the past. There is no indication that 
they would be any more successful in the future. 
Greater consumption, larger, more efficient, better- 
balanced production, and greater world trade still 
offer the only real way out of the woods. 

I am convinced that the nations of the world, 
working together, can find many practical ways 
for expanding production, consumption, and 
world trade. Creation of a Food and Agriculture 
Organization can stimulate this process substan- 
tially, not only for food and agriculture products 
but for other commodities as well. 

First, as to production. Already the highly de- 
veloped agricultural countries have built up a 
great body of knowledge on how to produce food 
and agriculture products abundantly and effi- 
ciently, and they are learning more every year. 
Through the facilities of FAO this knowledge can 
be pooled and can be carried quickly to the far 
corners of the earth, including the countries that 
are not yet so far advanced. 

Even in the great producing nations there is 
plenty of room for larger, more efficient produc- 
tion, providing, of course, that the nature of the 
production is balanced against world needs and 
that ways are found to get food and other agricul- 
tural products from the producers to the people 
who need them. Many questions can be settled and 
many ideas developed around the international 
council table provided by FAO. 

More agricultural efficiency in highly developed 
countries like our own will mean that fewer peo- 
ple can turn out more products and maintain 
higher standards of living, and that other people 
can leave agriculture to produce other goods and 
services that the people of the world want. 

In the less developed countries, the first result 
of greater efficiency in agriculture will be to give 
underfed people more to eat, and the second re- 
sult to release some of the farm people for jobs 
in new industries and trades. Then the less de- 
veloped countries would begin to create wealth 
to exchange with other nations. They would for 
the first time become good customers, and world- 
wide levels of living would move up another notch. 

The second major point I have in mind con- 
cerns the way FAO could help increase total con- 
sumption of food and other agricultural products 
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by emphasizing the need for better nutrition and 
better levels of clothing and housing. Greater 
consumption must go hand in hand with greater 
production. Otherwise, increased production 
makes no sense at all. During recent years the 
world has learned how much trouble unused pro- 
duction can cause, not only to producers but even- 
tually to consumers as well. 

The efforts of every country to seize advantage 
for itself seem especially tragic and futile now 
that we can look back and realize that all the time 
the total world market they were competing for 
was becoming smaller. World trade in agricul- 
tural products shrank more than 4 percent from 
1929 to 1937 in terms of volume and nearly 60 
percent in constant dollar value. There were times 
in the period when the dip was much greater. 
During the same period, to make matters worse 
for this country’s farmers, our share of the dwin- 
dling total dropped from more than 13 to between 
8 and 9 percent. As we see it now, the great need 
was for greater consumption. 

Naturally, a great part of the job of balancing 
consumption against production will need to be 
done within each nation. Even for those internal 
tasks the information gathered by FAO and its 
recommendations on the basis of pooled experi- 
ence can be extremely valuable. 

The rest of the job of establishing balance de- 
pends on the way world commerce is conducted. 
That brings me to the last of my three major 
points—the immense contribution FAO can make 
to a constructive and expanding international 
trade. 

Fundamentally, of course, healthy world com- 
merce requires an atmosphere of mutual trust and 
cooperation. As long as each nation has the fear 
that other nations are simply waiting for the time 
to attack it, the scramble for self-sufficiency in food 
and agriculture products will be repeated. FAO, 
as the first of a number of organizations all work- 
ing together for international betterment, can do 
much to create the sort of atmosphere that is 
needed. 

More specifically, information on world-wide 
supplies and requirements for fish, farm, and for- 
est products can be most helpful. Some of our 
world trade troubles in the years between the two 
great wars came from the simple fact that we 
often did not know where supplies were located, 
how great they were, and where they were needed 
throughout the world. Through FAO, the na- 
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tions of the world can gather and analyze this 
information. 

Obviously, it will not be the place of FAO to 
undertake the actual job of taking the sand out 
of the wheels of world commerce. Groups of 
nations, and probably a separate international 
organization, will handle the working details of 
making trade run more smoothly and in greater 
volume. But basic information and basic recom- 
mendations will be badly needed by those who are 
actually directing the course of trade among na- 
tions. FAO will be perfectly suited to the task 
of supplying and analyzing the primary facts. 

This last point and the others I mentioned ear- 
lier add up into one great and simple truth. 
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Working together, the nations of the world can 
expand world trade and raise living levels of pro- 
ducers and consumers of food and agriculture 
products. We know how to produce and we know 
the need for greater production. The need now is 
for a world-wide balancing of consumption with 
production. When nations strive for that balance 
separately their efforts cancel each other out. We 
know that from experience. Intelligent coopera- 
tion among nations is what is needed. Establish- 
ment of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
will do much to stimulate that kind of cooperation 
and make it productive of the fullest results. 
The sooner FAO can be set up, the brighter the 
outlook for world commerce in the days ahead. 


Consideration of Resumption of Exports From France to the 
United States Through Private Channels — 


[Released to the press April 14] 

The interested United States Government agen- 
cies, including the Departments of State and Com- 
merce, the Treasury Department, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, and the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, have been giving their careful con- 
sideration, in consultation with the appropriate 
French authorities, and the Allied military au- 
thorities, to the resumption of exports from 
France to the United States through private chan- 
nels.1_ While it is recognized that various difficul- 
ties of a practical nature remain to be overcome, 
the French and American authorities are in agree- 
ment that only the minimum of governmental re- 
strictions required by current war conditions will 
be interposed. 

The French authorities on their part have stated 
that export permits must be obtained, primarily 
to assure compliance with existing exchange-con- 
trol regulations and in certain cases to conserve 
limited supplies of items essential to the French 
economy. 

While the critical inland-transportation situa- 
tion in France is well known, the Provisional 
French Government is confident that it will be 
able to clear the way for limited movements of 
goods from manufacturing and production cen- 
ters to ports of loading in transport facilities that 


otherwise would return empty. Arrangements are 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 21, 1945, p. 90. 


being made to designate vessels to carry westbound 
cargo where this can be arranged without caus- 
ing delay in turn-around. 

The United States Treasury Department issued 
on April 14, 1945 a general license under its freez- 
ing controls which will permit all financial trans- 
actions involved in trade with France. By virtue 
of this license transactional communications relat- 
ing to trade henceforth may be freely exchanged 
with persons or firms in France. 

It was pointed out that financial transactions 
relating to French exports may be made through 
normal banking and commercial channels. In this 
connection, it was added that a number of Ameri- 
can banks in Paris are now functioning. 

An additional detail which is receiving atten- 
tion is the reestablishment of a freight tariff sched- 
ule for westbound traffic, and it is expected that 
information on this subject can be obtained in the 
near future by interested importers from the War 
Shipping Administration, Washington, D.C., or 
local offices of shipping lines. 

It is further suggested that importers should 
carefully check the landed duty-paid cost of im- 
ports from France to ascertain the possibility of 
establishing sale prices under OPA price ceilings. 
No special import licenses will be required for im- 
ports from France into the United States unless 
articles are included in WPB order M-63 or War 
Food Administration order WFO-63. 
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The facilities of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in Washington and of the 
field offices of the Department of Commerce 
throughout the United States are available for 
giving appropriate assistance to United States im- 
porters and for obtaining specific data from the 
American Embassy and Consulates in France. 

Also, the services of the U. S. Commercial 
Company are offered to import trades in the 
United States on an entirely optional basis 
with a view to facilitating their proposed trans- 
actions. A fee to cover the cost of its services is 
charged by the U. S. Commercial Company. A 
representative of the U. S. Commercial Company 
is now in Paris. 

The French authorities are assembling data on 
articles expected to be available for export from 
France, including details of quantities, prices, et 
cetera, which will be made available to interested 
firms and individuals, through the Department of 
Commerce and its field offices. 

In making this announcement the interested 
Government agencies wish to avoid giving rise 
to undue optimism on the part of American im- 
porters of French products. Aside from the prob- 
lems mentioned it is obvious that the early resump- 
tion of imports in volume from France must be 
subordinated to major considerations involved in 
the prosecution of the war. 

With regard to exports from the United States 
to France, it is pointed out that for the time being 
the Provisional French Government will continue 
to handle all transactions on a governmental basis. 


Visit of Colombian Educator 


[Released to the press April 12] 


Dr. Hernan Posada Gonzalez, Director of the 
University of Antioquia, Medellin, Colombia, is 
a guest of the Department of State on a three 
months’ tour of universities and medical centers 
in this country. He is especially interested in con- 
ferring with American colleagues in the field of 
internal medicine. 

Dr. Posada received his medical education at 
the Faculté de Médicine in Paris and at the Uni- 
versity of Antioquia. In 1930 he became chief of 
the Medical Clinic of the University of Antioquia, 
in 1936 professor of clinical semeiology, and sub- 
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sequently dean of the Faculty of Medicine. In 
1944 Dr. Posada was named director of the Uni- 
versity. Dr. Posada served as Director of Public 
Education, Department of Antioquia, from 1936 
to 1937 and again from 1938 to 1939. He is a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Medicine in Medellin and 
is the author of various works on clinical surgery. 

This is Dr. Posada’s first trip to the United 
States. His tentative plans for travel in this coun- 
try include visits to New York, Boston, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, Rochester, Chicago, Ann Arbor, Co- 
lumbus, and the West Coast. 


Visit of the Director of the 
Haitian Red Cross 


[Released to the press April 12] 


Dr. Joseph P. Buteau, of Port-au-Prince, direc- 
tor of the Haitian Red Cross, has arrived at Wash- 
ington as the first stop on a tour of typical Red 
Cross centers in this country. Dr. Buteau, who is 
guest of the Department of State, is interested es- 
pecially in observing administration and hospitals, 
He has had long experience in the public-health 
service of Haiti. 


Statement Concerning the 
““Awa Maru” 


[Released to the press April 11] 


The Navy Department has informed the Depart- 
ment of State that, about midnight April 1 east- 
longitude date, a ship was sunk by submarine ac- 
tion at a position approximately 40 miles from 
the estimated scheduled position of the Awa Maru, 
a Japanese vessel which was traveling under Al- 
lied safe-conduct. No lights or special illumina- 
tion were visible at any time. The ship sank al- 
most immediately. One survivor has stated that 
the ship was the Awa Maru. The Awa Maru was 
given an Allied safe-conduct because it had de- 
livered as part of its cargo relief supplies to Allied 
nationals held by the Japanese and was returning 
to Japan. 

The United States Government is now in com- 
munication with the Swiss Government about this 
matter and the Department of State is sending an 
appropriate communication to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment through the Swiss authorities. 
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The Americas Look Ahead 


Address by ASSISTANT SECRETARY ROCKEFELLER * 


(Released to the press April 12] 
| IS A GREAT PLEASURE to be with you today, with 
our many friends of the Diplomatic Corps and 
the members of the Rotary Club who have done so 
much to further the program of active inter- 
American cooperation. Both the New York 
Rotary Club and Rotary International have made 
an important contribution not only to the neces- 
sities of war but also the broader hopes for the 
future. 

I believe in tomorrow. I believe in tomorrow, 
because I am convinced that during these testing 
wartime days most of us have learned lessons that 
have given us broader vision, more understanding, 
and greater wisdom. Those qualities will be 
needed to travel the long, hard road from a world 
that lies in ruins toward a world that is rebuilt, 
that is functioning effectively, that is enjoying 
peace and security. They will be amply needed 
to help us move toward a world in which the people 
are free, self-governing, with expanding econo- 
mies, higher wages, rising standards of living, and 
education for all, with the people holding a deep 
sense of responsibility for the acts of their respec- 
tive governments in domestic and world affairs. 

Last month in Mexico City was held the Inter- 
American Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace. Here were gathered representatives of the 
peoples of 20 American nations—men who believe 
in the future. They are men who believe that by 
mutual consultation, candid discussion, hard work, 
and cooperation the problems of the present can 
be solved in the best interests of all and that plans 
to meet the problems of the future can be worked 
out and gradually made effective in meeting the 
serious political, social, and economic trials that 
are ahead of us. 

There was much to be done and much was done 
as the delegates toiled without thought of time or 
fatigue to solve the most pressing problems that 
face the hemisphere and the world today. They 
outlawed aggression in the American hemisphere 
and thus gave a new sense of security to the people 
of the Americas. They advocated a world Organ- 
ization for the maintenance of peace and security. 
They reorganized and strengthened the inter- 


American system through the Pan American 
Union. They agreed to continue with vigor their 
drive against subversive activities, and to arrest 
war criminals. They unanimously addressed a 
message to Argentina. They agreed to the prin- 
ciples under which they could minimize the eco- 
nomic perils of the transition period, and by which 
all nations in the Americas may strengthen their 
economies, may build their importance in world 
trade, and may give their people the resulting 
economic and social benefits. 

Let me give you some of the background under- 
lying the declarations and their main accomplish- 
ments :? 

First, the Act of Chapultepec, which outlawed 
aggression in the Western Hemisphere: At the 
beginning of the war, the nations of the Americas 
joined together to resist aggression from abroad. 
This was formally declared at the meeting of 
Foreign Ministers at Habana in 1940, when it was 
stated that any act of aggression against an Ameri- 
can nation by a non-American nation was aggres- 
sion against all 21 American nations. At Rio de 
Janeiro in 1942, the economic and military re- 
sources of the Western Hemisphere were mobi- 
lized ; and the peoples of the Americas have stood 
shoulder to shoulder against the common enemy. 

But with the growth of armaments and mili- 
tary expenditures there had crept into the hearts 
of the peoples of many nations the fear that some 
day these materials of war might be used against 
them by their neighbors. Instead of these expendi- 
tures being reduced as the threat of armed in- 
vasion moved away from the Western Hemisphere, 
almost without exception they had been growing. 
Most of the countries could ill afford to carry such 
a heavy burden for military purposes. In some 
countries, these expenditures for arms were run- 
ning as high as one third of the national income— 


1 Delivered before the New York Rotary Club in New 
York, N.Y., on Apr. 12, 1945 and broadcast over the net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Company. 

* For references to the texts of the Act of Chapultepec 
and other resolutions of the final act of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference on Problems of War and Peace, see Mr. 
Rockefeller’s address on p. 675 of this issue. 
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funds which were desperately needed for public 
health, education, and the development of the 
economic resources of the country—forces which 
are basic to the prosperity of the people and the 
growth of democracy. 

Recognizing this situation, the representatives 
of the Governments of Colombia, Brazil, and 
Uruguay introduced resolutions calling for mutual 
guaranty against aggression from within the 
hemisphere as well as from without. These resolu- 
tions were merged into what has since become 
known as the “Act of Chapultepec”. It is one of 
the great steps forward in the progress of the peace 
and security of the world. It paves the way for 
drastic reductions in armaments within the hemi- 
sphere. No single act that has ever been taken 
by the American nations has received such en- 
thusiastic support of the people. The provisions 
of the act become effective immediately under the 
existing wartime powers of the various govern- 
ments, and it was recommended that the act ulti- 
mately be made permanent by treaty. 

The act adds the use of joint military force, as 
a final guaranty of peace, to the policies of the 
American nations for the settlement of differences 
by mutual consultation, arbitration, and concilia- 
tion. However, to avoid any possible conflict with 
the ultimate powers of a general international 
Organization for peace and security to be set up 
at the San Francisco conference, the act provided 
that “The said arrangements and the pertinent 
activities and procedures shall be consistent with 
the purposes and principles of the general inter- 
national organization, when established.” 


Second, the World Organization: One of the 
questions which has often been raised is whether, 
with the growing strength and unity which exists 
in the Western Hemisphere, there was danger 
that a regional bloc was being developed among 
the Americas which might limit the freedom of 
action of the American nations within the gen- 
eral world Organization for peace and security. 
The eyes of the world were on the Conference at 
Mexico City to see what position would be taken 
there with respect to the proposed world 
Organization. 

The Conference discussed fully the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals. At the conclusion of these dis- 
cussions, the Conference unanimously passed a 
declaration endorsing the establishment of a gen- 
eral international organization. In this docu- 
ment they recognize the vital need and desirability 
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of an organization built along the lines of the 
Proposals of Dumbarton Oaks, but with full real- 
ism proposed certain suggestions which the Con- 
ference believed would strengthen the proposed 
plan and permit it to accomplish its objectives 
more easily. 

Thus, by the passage of this declaration, every 
American nation represented there aflirmed its 
recognition of its responsibilities to the world 
effort and will be pulling first of all for a work- 
able international organization. The results of 
the Mexico City conference have given all the 
American nations a sense of security which will 
permit each one to take part in world affairs as 
individual, free, sovereign nations. 


Third, Reorganization and Strengthening of 
the Inter-American System: The inter-American 
system is unique in the history of the world. Al- 
most a hundred and fifty years ago the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere started thinking to- 
gether, working together, planning together, and 
consulting with each other on the problems of the 
Americas. The Congress of American Nations 
called by Simén Bolivar, the great liberator, which 
met at Panama in 1826, was the first of the inter- 
American conferences. Since 1889 these meet- 
ings have been called repeatedly, especially at 
times of common emergency when the Western 
Hemisphere was faced with political and econo- 
mic difficulties or the threat of invasion. 

Immediately after the last war, because of pre- 
occupation with internal problems, the United 
States slackened its interest in inter-American 
as well as world affairs. Not only did we fail 
to participate in the League of Nations, but also 
withdrew our active cooperation with the other 
Americas in meeting the difficult problems which 
grew out of the transition from war to peace. 
In recent months there had been a growing con- 
cern throughout the Americas that we might 
repeat what happened after the last war and that 
each nation alone would be left to meet the drastic 
economic and social problems of the post-war. All 
of them realize that today no nation, large or 
small, can solve its problems alone and that as 
never before the unity of the Americas is vital to 
the future security and well-being of the peoples 
of this hemisphere. 

However, the truth of the matter was that for 
some years the United States had realized that 
its future security was rooted in the unity of the 
Americas. Because of this fact and to dispel the 
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growing fear we, ourselves, introduced a reso- 
lution to reorganize and strengthen the Pan 
American Union. Other nations introduced res- 
olutions with similar objectives, and the outcome 
was an act which materially expands the 
powers and responsibilities of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union and its Governing Board. It pro- 
vides for a meeting of the Governing Board once 
a week in Washington, a meeting of the Ministers 
of Foreign A ffairs of all the American nations once 
a year, and an international conference of Ameri- 
can states every four years. The inter-American 
system is thus operating on political, economic, 
social, and cultural problems at all times. 

Among the new powers assigned to the Govern- 
ing Board are jurisdiction over any questions af- 
fecting the unity or solidarity of the American 
republics and the power to act on matters of com- 
mon military, economic, political, and cultural in- 
terests. The Pan American Union will also draw 
up a charter further strengthening the inter- 
American system, and set up an Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council. 


Fourth, the Message to Argentina:* At the end 
of the Conference, after passing the Act of 
Chapultepec, to provide security against aggres- 
sion from within this hemisphere, after strength- 
ening the inter-American system through the Pan 
American Union, after taking steps to continue 
the control of subversive activities and the im- 
prisonment of war criminals, and after laying the 
groundwork for the joint solution of the serious 
economic problems ahead of us, the members of 
the Conference were prepared to consult on the 
Argentine situation. 

They unanimously agreed on a message to Ar- 
gentina. This message made three points: That 
unity of the peoples of the Americas is indivisible 
and that the “Argentine nation is and always has 
been an integral part of the union of the American 
Republics”; it expressed the hope that Argentina 
might put herself in a position to conform to the 
principles and declarations of the conference of 
Mexico and to sign the United Nations documents; 
and finally, it expressed the hope that Argentina 
might develop a policy of cooperative action with 
the other American nations and identify herself 
with the policy which those nations are following. 

Argentina’s response was prompt. First, she 
declared war on Japan and Germany. Second, she 
declared her adherence to the principles and dec- 
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larations of the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace. Third, she took 
steps to control German agents and interned 
Japanese diplomatic and consular officials. 
Fourth, she required registration of enemy aliens 
and restricted their activities. Fifth, she froze 
Axis funds, which might have accumulated over a 
period of years, thus preventing their use by Axis 
agents. 

As you know, only a few days ago the 20 Ameri- 
can republics which were represented at the Con- 
ference decided unanimously, after consultation, 
to resume normal diplomatic relations with 
Argentina. 


Fifth, Joint Action in the Transition Period and 
for the Future Economic Development of the 
Americas: Gradually over a period of years the 
American nations have evolved a political struc- 
ture, which has taken form and grown stronger 
through experience and use. The test of its 
strength came with the outbreak of the war in 
Europe. The Foreign Ministers of the American 
nations met in Panama just after the Nazis in- 
vaded Poland and agreed on a common policy of 
neutrality. They met again in Habana when 
France fell and pledged the Americas to the policy 
that an attack against one would constitute an at- 
tack against all. Two years later, just after Pearl 
Harbor, they convened again at Rio de Janeiro, 
and there the political unity of the Americas pro- 
vided the basis for joint military and economic 
action. 

During these past years of war the Americas 
have made great strides in working out together, 
on a cooperative basis, the problems of the rapid 
production of strategic raw materials, the develop- 
ment and maintenance of transportation, and the 
distribution of essential goods and food supplies 
under the most difficult conditions. This coop- 
eration has made possible the unparalleled pro- 
duction of war materials, materials which have 
supplied the fighting men of the United Nations 
on the battle-fronts throughout the world. In 
addition, this cooperation has made it possible to 
maintain the necessary economic stability on the 
home front throughout the hemisphere. Thus, to 
the political structure of the hemisphere the Amer- 
icas have added, through the experience of these 
war years, the knowledge of how to work together, 
in dealing with economic and social problems. 


* BuLietin of Mar. 18, 1945, p. 450. 
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One of the major questions before us at Mexico 
City was whether this cooperation in meeting eco- 
nomic and social problems would continue after 
the war, whether we would be able to face and 
meet through joint action the difficulties of the 
transition period and the opportunities for eco- 
nomic development and a rising standard of living 
in the future. However, as the war reached its 
peak of fury, and although ultimate victory for 
the United Nations seemed assured, a new fear 
was gradually spreading through the Americas, 
the fear of economic collapse, unemployment, and 
hunger when hostilities cease and war production 
closes down. 

Many of the nations of the other Americas re- 
ceive a large part of their national income through 
the exportation of metals and materials vital to 
the production of manufactured goods in peace- 
time, and indispensable in the production of ma- 
terials and machines of war. These nations need 
to sell their exports in order to be able to import 
many of the necessities of life. Europe, one of 
their most important markets for export and im- 
port, was cut off when France fell in 1940. At 
that time, however, we began our heavy con- 
centration on the production of war material for 
the defense of the hemisphere, for our own armed 
forces and lend-lease. 

It is recognized by economists that if these na- 
tions, whose economies depend so largely on the 
export of these products, are left to themselves to 
solve the problems of the transition period from 
war to peacetime trade, their economies might col- 
lapse, leaving large numbers of their people un- 
employed, and create political unrest, which would 
affect the economic, social, and political stability 
of all nations in this hemisphere. 

Therefore, of utmost importance were the plans 
agreed upon to continue the economic coopera- 
tion of the Americas in order to minimize the 
problems of the transition period. It was decided 
to protect these nations through this period by 
joint action along the following lines: First—na- 
tions supplying vital resources no longer needed 
for war, but on the export of which depends a 
large part of their national income, will through 
mutual consultation and bilateral agreements 
work out measures to maintain basic economic 
stability ; second—that all nations would cooperate 
in reestablishing normal commercial trade as 
quickly as possible; third—under the restrictions 
of war uncertainties, the United States would 
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give as much notice as possible of any large reduc- 
tion in purchases of these products, so that coun- 
tries providing them would have maximum time 
for readjustment ; fourth—it was agreed to elimi- 
nate economic discrimination so that all nations 
will enjoy access on equal terms to the sources of 
these materials, 

By the passage of this plan for the transition 
period the apprehension and fears of the people 
of the other Americas were greatly relieved. 


Sixth, Economic Charter of the Americas: 
The war has conclusively proven that the United 
States is no longer economically self-sufficient, and 
that we are increasingly dependent on the impor- 
tation from the other American republics of large 
amounts of raw materials essential not only for 
wartime military production but essential as well 
to maintain the great industries of this country, 
upon which our peacetime prosperity depends, 
Not only do we need to import from these markets, 
but after this war the United States is going to 
need foreign markets for export more than ever 
before in the history of our country. Our national 
income has gone from 85 billion dollars in 1938 to 
the annual rate of approximately 150 billion dol- 
lars at the present time. If we are to maintain a 
high rate of income after the war—a level of in- 
come which will provide the opportunity for 
jobs for war workers and the millions of men and 
women in the armed forces who have sacri- 
ficed everything for their country during these 
past years—we will have to look abroad for 
the opportunity to sell more of the production 
of our heavy industries, as well as the products 
of our manufacturing concerns. Wecan no longer 
think in terms of trying to gain a larger percentage 
of existing markets abroad; it would simply lead 
us into disastrous competition and economic con- 
flict with our Allies. We must think in positive 
terms of the rapid development and industrializa- 
tion of great areas of the world leading to expand- 
ing economies, rising standards of living, and tre- 
mendously increased buying power in the hands 
of all people, thus providing expanding markets 
for the benefit of the people of all nations. No 
countries of the world are in such a favorable posi- 
tion for such development as the other American 
republics with their great peoples and their vast 
natural resources. 

However, there has been a traditional fear of 
industrialization in other nations. It’s fear of 
competition. Yet history has proven this fear 
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to be unfounded. A good example is seen in our 
relations with Canada, which, with a population 
of 10 million people, buys more from the United 
States every year than the 130 million people of the 
other 20 American republics put together. The 
reason for this is simple; industrialization has 
brought to Canada a high standard of living and 
great buying power. Industrialization and de- 
velopment leading to a rising standard of living 
throughout the Americas is not only to our self- 
interest but of primary importance to the other 
Americas. This was a subject which received 
major attention at the Conference in Mexico City. 

In order to facilitate the accomplishment of 
these common objectives, the Conference adopted 
the Economic Charter of the Americas. It con- 
stitutes a set of principles commonly agreed to as 
a basis for accomplishing these objectives. The 
Economic Charter declares its object to be collabo- 
ration in a program for the mobilization of eco- 
nomic resources. Its objectives are: Winning the 
war ; raising standards of living; reduction of bar- 
riers detrimental to trade between nations; pre- 
vention of cartels or similar arrangements; elimi- 
nation of excesses of economic nationalism ; equi- 
table treatment for foreign enterprise and capital ; 
establishment of the International Monetary Fund, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, and the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations; promotion of 
the system of private enterprise; international co- 
operation to reduce in an orderly fashion any 
burdensome surpluses that develop; and improve- 
ment of labor standards and working conditions, 
including collective bargaining. 

To forward these ends, there has been growing 
cooperation among business, labor, agricultural, 
and financial leaders throughout the Americas, and 
increased exchange between scientific and educa- 
tional organizations, as well as military coopera- 
tion in the prosecution of the war. 

All these problems and our success in their solu- 
tion affect the future of every country in the Amer- 
ican hemisphere and in the world. It is vital, if 
we are to build a firm foundation under our world 
Organization for peace and security, that we work 
toward the realization of expanding economies, 
expanding world trade, increased earnings for the 
people, better standards of living, opportunities 
for education, programs for health, sanitation, 
and proper food, all of which will carry forward 
the development of self-government in the spirit 
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of true democracy. Let’s adhere to the principle 
of self-interest, let’s remember our duty to our 
own people to provide the opportunity for jobs 
for those who are working in war plants and for 
the men and women who will be returning from 
the armed forces. When we consider all matters, 
political, economic, financial, and commercial, in 
the light of self-interest, we find that they are 
closely and eternally allied to the best interests of 
the peoples of the other nations of the world. We 
cannot maintain an economy calling for a high 
rate of national income by ourselves alone. This 
means we alone cannot provide by our own efforts 
the opportunity for jobs for all those who deserve 
them. No nation today, large or small, can solve 
all its problems alone. Yet united we face the 
possibility of an era of great productivity, pros- 
perity, welfare, and peace if we work together. 
That is the purpose of civilization. 

That was also the purpose of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference on Problems of War and Peace: to 
promote security and peace through the Act of 
Chapultepec and the Declaration of a World Or- 
ganization ; to strengthen the unity of the Ameri- 
cas through strengthening the inter-American 
system and the message to Argentina; to protect 
the peoples of the Americas from the dangers and 
privations of the transition period; and to offer 
new opportunities and a new and better life 
through the Economic Charter of the Americas. 
By so ordering our own lives in the Western 
Hemisphere. we are contributing to the security, 
the peace, and the better living of all the peoples of 
the world. 


Inquiries on American 
Citizens in Rumania 


[Released to the press April 10] 


The Department of State announces that the 
American Mission at Bucharest now is prepared 
to receive inquiries regarding the welfare and 
whereabouts of American citizens believed to be 
residing in Rumania. All such inquiries should 
be addressed to the Department. 

For the time being this service is restricted to 
inquiries which concern American citizens only. 
Inquiries submitted in behalf of aliens or persons 
who are not believed to be in Rumania will not 
be accepted. 
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Questions Concerning the Problems of 
American Small Business 


Statement by ASSISTANT SECRETARY CLAYTON * 


{Released to the press April 10] 

Mr. Cuairman, Members oF THE COMMITTEE: 
In letters under date of March 27 and March 29, 
1945, your chairman has addressed to me certain 
questions concerning the circumstances surround- 
ing the agreement made by the Metals Reserve 
Company with the Aluminum Company of Can- 
ada for purchasing aluminum ingot. I am pleased 
to appear before the committee and to make avail- 
able to you such information as I may have. I 
should like to present the information desired in 
the form of specific answers to the questions of 
your chairman. It is probable that other ques- 
tions will arise as these answers are being con- 
sidered. If I can, I shall be glad to answer them. 
If I do not have the information, I shall under- 
take to obtain it as promptly as possible. 


1. How and with whom did the idea of the Ca- 
nadian agreement originate? 


The idea of an agreement to purchase Canadian 
aluminum originated with the officials of the Of- 
fice of Production Management in consequence of 
the shortage of aluminum production capacity and 
expanding defense requirements in the spring of 
1941. At the request of the Office of Production 
Management, I, as Deputy Federal Loan Admin- 
istrator acting on behalf of the Metals Reserve 
Company, began negotiations on April 25, 1941 
with the Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. 


2. Who were the persons who conducted the ne- 
gotiations? 


The negotiations for the purchase of Canadian 
aluminum were conducted on behalf of the Alumi- 
num Company of Canada by Mr. Edward K. 
Davis, President of Aluminum, Limited (the 
parent company), Mr. R. E. Powell, President 
of the Aluminum Company of Canada, and Mr. 
E. G. MacDowell, a director of Aluminum Lim- 
ited. For the Government the negotiations were 
carried on by the Honorable Jesse H. Jones, the 
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Federal Loan Administrator, by me as Deputy 
Federal Loan Administrator, and by Mr. Simon 
D. Strauss, then my assistant. The original con- 
tracts were drafted by Mr. Edgar P. Baker of 
the New York law firm, Milbank, Tweed and Hope, 
counsel for the Aluminum Company of Canada, 
and Mr. Robert G. Wilson, then counsel for Metals 
Reserve Company. 


3. Why was the arrangement made with Canada 
before any government study or program was in- 
augurated to enlarge United States producing 
capacity ? 


The arrangement with Canada was not made 
prior to a Government study to enlarge the United 
States producing capacity. Prior to the outbreak 
of the European war, the domestic capacity to 
produce aluminum was approximately 400,000,000 
pounds a year. During 1940 the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America and the Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany had taken steps to increase capacity to a 
maximum of 800,000,000 pounds a year by the end 
of 1941. Simultaneously with the negotiation in 
1941 of arrangements with Canada for aluminum 
at a rate of 200,000,000 pounds per year plans were 
made by the Office of Production Management for 
an increase in domestic capacity of 600,000,000 
pounds per year. 


4. What part, if any, did officials or representa- 
tives of the Aluminum Company of America have 
in suggesting the making of a deal with the Cana- 
dian company? 


The records of the Federal Loan Agency and 
the Metals Reserve Company do not show that 
the Aluminum Company of America had any part 
in the suggestion of a contract for Canadian alum- 
inum. The only suggestion for the Canadian pro- 
gram received by the Federal Loan Agency came 
from the Office of Production Management. Of- 
ficials of that agency may be able to answer 
Senator Murray’s question in more detail. 


5. Was preference given to installation of hy- 
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droelectric-power facilities in Canada, instead of 
in the United States? 

The Federal Loan Agency and Metals Reserve 
Company had no part in the arrangement for 
installing hydroelectric-power facilities to pro- 
duce aluminum in Canada. 

6. Why did the United States Government lend 
money, without security, at 3 percent interest, to 
the Canadian company, make advance payments 
on aluminum, and pay, in addition to the base price 
of aluminum, a premium of several cents a pound 
to cover increased labor and raw-material-trans- 
portation expenses, and later require a competing 
company in the United States, the Reynolds Metal 
Company, to give security for the loans made to 
it, pay a 4 percent rate of interest, and sell the 
aluminum at the base price without any premium 
for inereased raw-material and labor costs? 

At the time the recommendation was made the 
entire available capacity in Canada was engaged 
in filling existing orders placed by the British Gov- 
ernment, and the building of new facilities in 
Canada was therefore required to comply with the 
request of the Office of Production Management, 
the predecessor of the War Production Board. It 
was necessary to deal directly with the Aluminum 
Company of Canada, which was the only agency 
in a position to build the facilities and deliver 
aluminum promptly. In our negotiations with 
the Aluminum Company of Canada we made the 
best deal we could. 

The position which the company took in the 
negotiations was that its facilities prior to the 
war had been adequate for the production of a 
maximum of 100,000,000 pounds of aluminum an- 
nually; that it had already expanded that capacity 
to 500,000,000 pounds annually; and that, while 
anxious to assist in the war effort, it would have 
no post-war interest in a still greater capacity taan 
500,000,000 pounds. Therefore, the company felt 
that any facilities which might be added for the 
purpose of meeting war demand would have to 
be paid for out of the proceeds of the aluminum 
sold. Further, the company indicated that it was 
not in a position fully to finance the additional 
capacity required, 

The negotiations were necessarily conducted un- 
der the pressure of war requirements. There was 
give and take on both sides. The result of the 
negotiations was that the Metals Reserve Com- 
pany made advance payments for aluminum of 
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$68,500,000. The escalator clause, which was in- 
cluded, was the only basis on which the company 
was willing to negotiate because of the uncertainty 
involved in bringing bauxite from abroad. 

The committee’s letter refers to a “premium” of 
several cents a pound. It is true that the opera- 
tion of the escalator clause has resulted in pay- 
ment of an average of slightly over 3 cents a pound 
in excess of the base price. However, had costs 
of producing aluminum in Canada been reduced 
rather than increased (by virtue of the termina- 
tion of the war or other reasons), it is only fair 
to point out that the price at which the aluminum 
would then have been delivered would likewise 
have been reduced. 

The committee asks why a competing company 
in the United States was later required to give 
security for the loans made to it, to pay a 4-per- 
cent rate of interest, and to sell aluminum at the 
base price. I would prefer that someone else be 
asked to testify on this question since my responsi- 
bility was in the foreign field and I had very little 
to do with the arrangements concluded with the 
Reynolds Metals Company. 

Reynolds did have protection against increased 
raw-materials costs in that it purchased imported 
bauxite from the Metals Reserve Company at a 
price substantially below the market. To that ex- 
tent Reynolds was protected against increased raw- 
materials costs sustained by the Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada. 


7. Were the revised contracts of March and 
April 1942, agreeing upon a reduction in the base 
price from 17 cents to 15 cents per pound, prompted 
by the hearings before the Truman committee in 
1941, which pointed out that the United States base 
price had been reduced to 15 cents per pound, or did 
the United States Government agencies take this 
matter up with the Canadian company and obtain 
the price reduction without any suggestion from 
the Truman committee, or did the Canadian com- 
pany voluntarily reduce the price, without pressure 
from the United States? Why was interest on the 
advance payments waived at the time the price re- 
duction was made? 

The question of a reduction in the base price of 
aluminum was taken up by Metals Reserve Com- 
pany with the Aluminum Company of Canada in 
late 1941 following the reduction in the domestic 
base price. This action was not prompted by the 
hearings before the Truman committee nor was 
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it a voluntary action on the part of the Canadian 
company. The Canadian company resisted the 
reduction for the reason that it had commitments 
with the British Government at the higher price 
and felt that it could not properly charge less for 
aluminum sold to us than that sold to the British 
Government. Asa result of the reduction in price 
which Metals Reserve Company negotiated, it is 
understood that a similar reduction was subse- 
quently made in the price charged the British. 

The committee wishes to know why interest on 
the advance payment was waived at the time that 
the price reduction was made in early 1942. The 
reduction in price of 2 cents a pound on 80 per- 
cent of the 740,000,000 pounds of aluminum under 
the first two contracts represented a saving of 
$11,840,000. As against this the interest on the 
previously existing loans and advances, then 
amounting to $50,000,000, represented a maximum 
of $1,250,000 a year or less than $3,000,000 over 
the life of the contract. The Canadian company 
indicated it would agree to the lower price only 
if the interest charges were waived. In dollars 
and cents, this seemed an advantageous trade to 
us at the time, and it was made. 


8. At what time and at whose instance was the 
payment of interest on advance payments restored? 

In October 1943, agreement was reached as to 
the restoration of interest payments on the ad- 
vance at the rate of 3 percent per annum for the 
entire period during which the advances were 
outstanding. The request for the restoration of 
interest payments was made by Metals Reserve 
Company through the Secretary of Commerce. It 
was felt then that the deliveries under the con- 
tract had sufficiently progressed so that many of 
the risk elements which had been present when the 
contracts were first negotiated were no longer 
present. Consequently, the company was in a po- 
sition to absorb a reduction in profits through 
these interest payments, 


9. Who was responsible for giving priorities to 
the Canadian company in installation of turbines, 
shaftings, or other electric-power facilities in Can- 
ada, in preference to such installations in the 
Grand Coulee Dam or other hydroelectric power 
sites in the United States? 

The War Production Board was responsible for 
priorities with respect to equipment required for 
power facilities. This question should be an- 
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swered by the officials of the War Production 
Board. 


10. Was the United States Government advised 
of the loans, tax exemptions, accelerated deprecia- 
tion, or other aid granted by the Canadian, British, 
or Australian Government to the Canadian com- 
pany? Can you give the details of those aids? 


At the time of the original negotiation of the 
contracts in 1941, the Aluminum Company of 
Canada informed Metals Reserve Company of the 
existing arrangements with the United Kingdom 
Government under which the Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada had obtained loans totalling ap- 
proximately $55,000,000 on 20-year notes at 3-per- 
cent interest. We were further informed that these 
loans contained provision that the principal 
amounts payable on the loans were payable only 
to the extent that the capacity of the new plant 
was utilized. For example, in the event the new 
plant operated at 50 percent of capacity, 50 percent 
of the principal payments due in that year would 
be payable and the balance would be forgiven. 
During the negotiations, Metals Reserve was in- 
formed only in a general way as to the tax exemp- 
tions or accelerated depreciation granted the com- 
pany by the Canadian Government. However, 
full details with respect to such tax exemptions and 
accelerated depreciation are available in the report 
of the Special Committee on War Expenditures 
of the Canadian House of Commons published 
under the date of January 26, 1944. In general, 
it may be said that these arrangements are similar 
to the accelerated depreciation arrangements made 
by the Treasury Department under so-called cer- 
tificates of necessity for privately owned facilities 
required in the war effort in the United States. 


11. Was it realized by the United States Gov- 
ernment agencies that the result of the arrange- 
ments entered into with the Canadian company 
would be to establish in Canada a tremendous 
aluminum production, with costs lower than those 
of United States producers? 

It was, of course, realized by the United States 
Government agencies, including the Metals Re- 
serve Company, that the arrangements with the 
Aluminum Company of Canada had the effect of 
establishing a very large additional capacity for 
the production of aluminum in Canada. As to the 
costs of producing aluminum in Canada, it was 


(Continued on page 714) 
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International Aviation Problems 


Address by STOKELEY W. MORGAN * 


{Released to the press April 11] 
= INTERNATIONAL Civia Aviation CONFER- 
ENCE which met at Chicago last fall was called 
primarily for the purpose of working out arrange- 
ments which would permit international airlines 
to inaugurate operations as soon as the military 
situation will permit, thus enabling commercial 
air transport to perform with the least possible 
delay its proper function of assuring rapid com- 
munication between nations and peoples and re- 
newing world trade and commerce after the period 
of stagnation due to the war.’ 

The situation which will confront the air-trans- 
port industry after the war will be totally different 
from that which existed before the war, and the 
international machinery which served then will 
be wholly inadequate to meet these new conditions. 
There is a universally recognized need for a new 
international convention covering air navigation 
and air transport to replace the outmoded Paris 
convention of 1919 and Habana convention of 
1928. There is need for a new set of technical 
standards to reflect the great strides which have 
been made in aviation practice and technique dur- 
ing the war years; and, in order that these im- 
provements may be put into effect with the least 
possible delay, the need was recognized for some 
form of provisional interim arrangements to serve 
until more permanent arrangements and new 
standards could be worked out and adopted by all 
the nations. The Conference was seeking a means 
to enable aircraft to start flying the minute the 
green light replaces the red on the commercial 
airways of the world. 

During the Conference a small group of nations, 
led by Canada and Great Britain, favored the 
establishment of a sort of international civil aero- 
nautics authority which would have complete con- 
trol over the allocation of routes throughout the 
world, frequencies operated, types of aircraft used, 
and rates charged by the operators. Their desire 
for such control was based in large part on a fear 





* Delivered before the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, Committee on Aviation and Communications, in 
New York, N. Y., on Apr. 11, 1945. 

*BULLETIN of Nov. 5, 1944, p. 529. For article on the 
Conference, see BULLETIN of Dec. 31, 1944, p. 843. 


that without it international services would be put 
into operation greatly in excess of the actual traffic 
demands, and that such services, motivated in large 
part by nationalistic considerations, would inevit- 
ably seek support from their Governments with 
resulting subsidy races and rate wars: Although 
not stressed in the open discussions there, it was 
quite evident that their thinking was based to a 
great extent on the fear lest, without some form 
of international control, the United States, 
through its undisputed leadership in air transport 
and with its present advantage in the possession of 
lorig-range transport planes, might monopolize the 
world air transport of the immediate future, with 
the result that other nations when ready and able 
to enter the competitive race would find the field 
preempted. 

The United States Delegation opposed the estab- 
lishment of any international authority with arbi- 
trary regulatory powers. It felt that the forma- 
tion of such a body at this time would be prema- 
ture since it must work largely without experience, 
in a new field under unforeseeable conditions. 
The United States Delegation felt, however, that 
an international civil aviation council acting as a 
purely technical and advisory group would he a 
valuable instrument for solving many of the prob- 
lems which will confront international aviation in 
the post-war era. In this position the United 
States was supported by a majority of the coun- 
tries represented at Chicago. 

The International Civil Aviation Convention, 
drawn up at Chicago and signed by 38 nations, 
covers the air transport, air navigation, and tech- 
nical phases of aviation and establishes a basis 
for common air practice throughout the world.’ 

The Convention also provides for the establish- 
ment of an International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation comprising both a Council and an Assem- 
bly, with representation in the Assembly of all the 
contracting states, while the Council is composed 
of 21 states elected on the basis of their importance 
in international air transport, their contribution 


* For article on comparison of the Chicago aviation con- 
vention with the Paris and Habana conventions see BULLE- 
trn of Mar. 11, 1945, p. 411. 
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of air-navigation facilities, or because of geo- 
graphical position, It is worthwhile to note the 
objectives of the new organization. They are: 


1. To insure the safe and orderly growth of in- 
ternational civil aviation throughout the world 

2. To encourage the arts of aircraft design and 
operation for peaceful purposes 

3. To encourage the development of airways, 
airports, and air-navigation facilities for interna- 
tional civil aviation 

4. To meet the needs of the peoples of the world 
for safe, regular, eflicient, and economic air 
transport 

5. To prevent economic waste caused by un- 
reasonable competition 

6. To insure that the rights of contracting states 
are fully respected and that every contracting state 
has a fair opportunity to operate international 
airlines 

7. To avoid discrimination between contracting 
states 

8. To promote safety of flight in international 
air navigation 

9. To promote generally the development of 
all aspects of international civil aeronautics 


In the technical field 12 subcommittees of the 
Conference produced draft technical annexes to 
the international convention, which were accepted 
by the Conference for further study by the Interim 
Council. The completeness with which the field 
was covered is shown by the titles of these an- 
nexes, viz: 

1. Airways Systems 

2. Communications Procedures and Systems 

3. Rules of the Air 

4. Air Traffic Control Practices 

5. Standards Governing the Licensing of Op- 
erating and Mechanical Personnel 

6. Log Book Requirements 

7. Airworthiness Requirements for Civil Air- 
craft Engaging in International Air Navigation 

8. Aircraft Registration and Identification 
Marks 

9. Meterological Protection of International 
Aeronautics 

10. Aeronautical Maps and Charts 

11. Customs Procedures and Manifests 

12. Search and Rescue, and Investigation of Ac- 
eidents 


It should be noted that the technical annexes, 
even when formally adopted by the organization 
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and made a part of the proposed new convention, 
will not be absolutely binding upon the member 
states. They are to be recommended practices, but, 
if for reasons of its own any state feels that it 
must deviate in some particular from these stand- 
ards, it is permitted to do so, although in such 
case it must notify the Council of the manner in 
which its standards deviate from the recommended 
standard practices. However, it is hoped and ex- 
pected that the nations of the world will volun- 
tarily adopt these technical standards and prac- 
tices as their own laws and regulations. Thus 
we may very shortly achieve the desirable end 
that aircraft flying in all parts of the world will 
comply with the same standards, follow the same 
procedures, give and recognize the same signals 
everywhere. 

The proposed Convention on International Civil 
Aviation is now before the Senate of the United 
States for advice and consent as to its ratification 
by this Government. 

However, it was not the most difficult problem 
of the Conference to agree upon the principles 
of air navigation and technical matters. As Mayor 
LaGuardia said on one occasion, “Everybody is 
against bad weather”. The problem of getting 
the transport planes into the air and providing 
for air commerce between the nations was not 
solved by the Convention. This problem had been 
side-stepped by both the Paris and Habana con- 
ventions, which specified that matters relating to 
international air transport should be arranged 
between the nations by direct agreement. The 
result had been thoroughly unsatisfactory. Every 
air-transport line necessitated a series of bargains, 
one with each nation through which it passed. 
Thus a nation holding a strategic position on the 
route was in a position to exercise hold-up tactics; 
and in many cases this was done. Special deals 
were worked out under which certain nations were 
favored at the expense of others. 

The United States Delegation at Chicago pro- 
pounded the doctrine that aircraft should be per- 
mitted to go wherever there was a legitimate traf- 
fic need, providing only that they should fly rea- 
sonably full and that air lines should be free to fly 
such types of aircraft and such frequencies as 
sound business judgment might dictate and that 
there should be no discriminatory practices favor- 
ing the aircraft of one nation operating in a given 
country over the aircraft of any other nation. 

Canada was responsible for suggesting what 
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came to be known as the doctrine of the “free- 
doms”. This provided that each nation should 
grant to the others the following limited free- 
doms of the air with respect to scheduled interna- 
tional air services: 


“(1) The privilege to fly across its territory 
without landing; 

“(2) The privilege to land for non-traffic pur- 
poses ; 

“(3) The privilege to put down passengers, 
mail and cargo taken on in the territory of the 
State whose nationality the aircraft possesses; 

“(4) The privilege to take on passengers, mail 
and cargo destined for the territory of the State 
whose nationality the aircraft possesses.” 


This, as can readily be seen, contains one seri- 
ous omission. It.makes no provision for interme- 
diate, so-called “pick-up” traffic. An airline oper- 
ating a long route under this Canadian formula 
would fly with a constantly growing number of 
empty seats. For example, a plane from New York 
to Cairo, via London, Paris, Geneva, and Rome 
would drop off at each city the passengers booked 
to that point, and take on none, thus probably 
arriving at Cairo with perhaps only two or three 
seats occupied. Between New York and Buenos 
Aires, for instance, only 15 percent of the traffic 
is “through traffic”, and we should be able to oper- 
ate only about one plane a week on that trade 
route. Such a restriction would strangle the trunk 
lines of every country except those operated for 
political reasons with heavy government sub- 
sidies, 

However, this doctrine was favored by certain 
nations who felt that if American planes were 
permitted to pick up traffic as they went along 
over extensive world routes the local airlines would 
find it impossible to compete with through lines 
which would take all the traffic. The United 
States viewpoint, supported with equal vigor by 
a number of other nations, was that in the post- 
war world there would be plenty of room for 
all and that local traffic, including that between 
neighboring nations, would for the most part 
logically travel on the local airlines and would 
not seek accommodations on the trunk lines. How- 
ever, through lines could not possibly operate and 
develop on terminal traffic alone, as provided un- 
der the Canadian formula. In effect, if adopted, 
the formula of the four freedoms would probably 
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have stopped American operations at the western 
gateway of Europe. 

Therefore, the United States Delegation pro- 
posed what came to be designated as the “fifth 
freedom”, namely : 

“(5) The privilege to take on passengers, mail 
and cargo destined for the territory of any other 
contracting State and the privilege to put down 
passengers, mail and cargo coming from any such 
territory.” 


It should be noted that this freedom was not, 
as has been alleged, a new doctrine. It was, in 
fact, only the preservation of the system upon 
which air routes had been set up and had operated 
all over the world. No question had ever been 
raised of the right of an airline, once an operating 
concession had been granted, to pick up and set 
down traffic to and from all points on the line. 
It was the Canadians who propounded the new 
doctrine in trying to limit the traffic carried to 
that described under the third and fourth free- 
doms. It should be noted that the proposed grant 
of freedoms three, four, and five is to apply only 
to through services on a reasonably direct route 
out from and back to the homeland of the state 
whose nationality the aircraft possesses. The 
granting of these freedoms does not in any way 
impair the state’s exclusive sovereignty and com- 
plete control over the airspace above its territory. 
Furthermore, each nation retains the right to re- 
serve for its own carriers traflic wholly between 
points within its own territory, so-called “cabo- 
tage”. 

In the end, since unanimity could not be achieved 
with respect to agreement on the so-called “free- 
doms”, it was decided that they should be provided 
for in agreements separate from the aviation con- 
vention, which agreements could be signed by such 
nations as were willing to grant and receive some 
or all of these freedoms. A good many nations, 
it appears, are willing to grant the two freedoms 
which provide for freedom of transit and tech- 
nical stop but have still not made up their minds 
with respect to their willingness to grant com- 
mercial rights on a multilateral basis. Others are 
willing to grant the third and fourth freedoms, 
which provide for carrying traffic between ter- 
minals, but are still doubtful about the effect of 
granting the fifth freedom, namely, the right to 
pick up and put down traffic to and from all points. 
However, the granting of the two freedoms by the 
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30 nations which have already signed that docu- 
ment would be in itself a great achievement. It 
would get the planes into the air at once, not after 
prolonged bilateral negotiations and bargaining 
with each nation separately. It would permit 
American commercial aircraft to fly to virtually 
all parts of the world as soon as they are ready 
to do so. 

Some people may say that the United States 
gives up more than it receives by such a grant. 
I do not think so. Under the system of bilateral 
agreements you may obtain commercial rights to 
operate and do business in a certain country and be 
wholly unable to get there. You must at least have 
transit rights in all the intervening countries. It 
does us no good to have commercial rights in mid- 
continental Europe and the Near and Middle East 
if we cannot cross the Atlantic and go through the 
intervening countries; and to cross the Atlantic 
on a practicable route we must have transit rights 
granted by Canada, Newfoundland, and, if pos- 
sible, Iceland, Bermuda, and the Azores. In the 
present development of transport aircraft it is im- 
possible to fly economically from the United States 
to European territory nonstop. As a result of the 
agreement prepared at Chicago, we are now rea- 
sonably sure of obtaining these transit rights. 

But what good are these transit rights if com- 
mercial rights do not go with them? They would 
be no good at all if we had no commercial rights 
anywhere. Their value depends on their use to 
us in getting to countries with which we exchange 
commercial rights. It is true that only 19 nations 
have signed the five-freedoms document, and most 
of these are Latin American nations to and 
through which we are already operating air-trans- 
port services, but that will not be the final score. 
For some time it will still be necessary to conclude 
special agreements with the countries which, while 
not ready to extend these commercial freedoms 
on a multilateral basis, are yet ready and willing 
to welcome United States air carriers into their 
territory. In each case where a new nation is 
added to our list of customers, the right of access 
to that nation will exist based on the general grant 
of the first two freedoms. At the same time, in 
the case of those nations, and it is hoped there will 
be many, which are willing to grant these freedoms 
on a multilateral basis, the necessity for special 
agreements is eliminated, which makes for simpli- 
fication of procedure and a clearer and more uni- 
form world pattern. 
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The United States has shown the way towards a 
sound, reasonable but not excessive freedom of the 
air. I realize that in some quarters fear has been 
expressed lest the willingness of the United States 


to grant commercial rights on a multilateral basis — 


may lead to the entry of airlines from 54 different 
nations into this country, tapping our traffic and, 
if the worst forebodings are realized, putting 
American international aviation practically out of 
business. We do not feel that these fears are 
justified. It is unlikely that very many of the 54 
nations involved will actually seek to operate air- 
lines under the freedoms agreements providing for 
a direct route from the homeland out and back 
between those countries and the United States; 
and if more airlines than are expected do seek to 
enter this field, we feel that the American opera- 
tors will be well able to maintain themselves in 
the face of that competition and obtain their fair 
share of the traffic. 

But those who profess alarm over the possible 
results of permitting this much freedom of the 
air are overlooking the fact that if the United 
States wishes to operate, as it does, to practically 
all countries in the world, it must be prepared to 
grant reciprocal rights to the carriers of the other 
nations. It is true that before the war American 
flag carriers operated a network through the West- 
ern Hemisphere without the carriers of those na- 
tions operating reciprocal services to this country, 
but that was simply because they were not ready 
or desirous of instituting such operations. Those 
were the pioneering days when potential competi- 
tors were willing to wait and see how things would 
turn out and were not in any hurry to rush in. 
Those days are passed. In fact, as soon as the 
United States carriers were ready to fly the Atlan- 
tic early in 1939, reciprocal rights were demanded 
by the United Kingdom and France, and such 
rights were granted. Even in those days no nation 
which had permitted an American carrier to op- 
erate in its territory would admit that it was not 
entitled to reciprocal rights as soon as its carriers 
were ready to take advantage of them. 

The theory that by some form of shrewd bar- 
gaining we can obtain rights of commercial entry 
for our carriers while denying them to the nations 
which grant them to us is unrealistic in the ex- 
treme. Nor would it be in our best interests nor 
in the interests of the world in which we live to 
have such principles prevail. 

Freedom of transit, freedom of commercial in- 
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tercourse, unrestricted voyaging in furtherance of 
legitimate interests are fundamental American 
principles. Now what is the effect if we adopt a 
more restricted policy? In the first place, there 
is no possibility of our having a monopoly of world 
air transport. Nobody can deny that we must 
grant reciprocal rights to the large nations com- 
parable in size and importance to our own, who 
will expect and insist upon the right to share the 
air commerce of the world. Now, where would we 
draw the line? Are we going to refuse rights to 
the somewhat smaller nations—I must refrain 
from mentioning names because that leads so often 
to misinterpretation or misunderstanding, but you 
will know perfectly well to what nations I refer— 
those somewhat smaller nations which also have a 
keen desire to participate in air commerce and 
have a perfect right to achieve that ambition? 
Shall we say to them, “No, we will come to your 
country, but you will not come to ours because we 
feel that you will take some of our traffic”? I feel 
sure that we would not only fail in many cases to 
obtain the rights we seek for ourselves, but we 
would probably provoke retaliation and blocs 
organized against us which would seriously ham- 
per the development of our own international 
services. 

Then again if we grant rights to all the nations 
in these first two categories, where do we draw 
the line? Are we going to exclude from our air 
small nations simply because they are not in a 
position to assert themselves vigorously? I am 
sure that would not be a sound approach to a better 
understanding and world economy. Most of the 
small nations will not wish to enter the expensive 
and difficult field of international commercial avi- 
ation. It is true that in some of these countries 
groups will be established using foreign capital, 
American or other, to operate under the flags of 
these nations and their reciprocal rights to Amer- 
ican territory; but that danger would be equally 
real under the principle of bilateral bargaining 
unless we stipulated in every case that the airline 
exercising this reciprocal right must be owned and 
controlled by nationals of one of the two countries 
parties to the agreement. It would hardly seem 
just in such case to say to a very small country 
that, while we demand the right to operate into 
its territory, it cannot operate an airline into ours 
unless it is owned and controlled by nationals 
of that small country, a condition which would 
probably preclude such an operation ever taking 
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place. This would be looked upon simply as a 
subterfuge by the United States to deprive that 
nation of the possibility of exercising its reciprocal 
rights of participating in air commerce. Through 
such a course we would simply breed enmity and 
create a lot of sore spots throughout the world 
in an endeavor to protect ourselves from what may 
be a purely imaginative danger. 

It seems to me that the advantages we gain by 
a more liberal attitude far outweigh the compara- 
tively smaller risks which we run. The idea that 
American aviation must be protected against for- 
eign competition by closing the doors to foreign 
operators while forcing them open to our own will 
have, I am confident, little support among the 
people of this country. 

Now a word or two about the so-called “single 
instrument” doctrine or all-American flag com- 
pany, which has been mentioned here today. The 
Department of State, as well as the War and Navy 
Departments, the Department of Commerce, and 
the Civil Aeronautics Buard, have all formally 
gone on record as opposed to this bill, as opposed 
to monopoly in the international air-transport 
field and in favor of regulated competition be- 
tween American operators. 

The statement has been made that we shall be 
faced with a group of so-called “chosen instru- 
ments”, the arms of foreign governments, and that 
unless we ourselves adopt this policy we shall be 
helpless in the face of foreign competition. For 
a number of reasons, we do not believe this to be 
the case. 

First, let us dispose of the theory that all the 
foreign nations adopted or are going to adopt 
the single-instrument policy. The fact is that the 
United Kingdom and France, the two largest na- 
tions outside of Germany (no longer a factor) 
which operated internationally in the pre-war era, 
experimented with several airlines and with one 
airline, with competition and with a so-called 
“zoning system”, and never reached any final de- 
cision as to which was the most desirable. In the 
White Paper submitted on March 13, 1945 to Par- 
liament, the British Government has definitely 
adopted a plan of having three large airlines in 
the field: First, British Overseas Airways Corpo- 
ration to operate the so-called “Empire routes” 
connecting the various countries of the British 
Commonwealth and the trans-Atlantic services to 
the United States; second, another group made up 
of the British railways and short-sea shippers with 
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a minority participation by BOAC to operate the 
routes between the British Isles and Europe; and 
third, a group made up of steamship lines with a 
somewhat smaller participation by BOAC to 
operate a line from the United Kingdom to South 
America. 

It is true that there will presumably be no direct 
competition between these three groups, all of 
which will be under Government control with Gov- 
ernment directors on the boards; and BOAC 
is, of course, completely government-owned and 
controlled. 

In submitting this report to the House of Com- 
mons, Sir Stafford Cripps, speaker for the Govern- 
ment, definitely disposed of the single instrument 
as British policy in the following statement: “In 
the view of the Government, a single corporation 
could not economically and efficiently carry out the 
entire task that lies before British civil aviation. 
To suggest that such a thing was possible would 
be to underestimate greatly the possibilities of the 
future of British aviation. There is too, I believe, 
a further benefit in having several instruments, 
as this multiplicity provides an opportunity for 
testing our different transport techniques and air- 
craft and thus avoids the danger of a too rigid 
uniformity of idea, which may well detract from 
the value of a single chosen instrument. We have, 
therefore, elected for three chosen instruments 
to begin with, each one constituted in the way that 
seems most likely to mobilize the maximum range 
of experience and knowledge for the carrying out 
of its particular job. As the tasks vary greatly, 
so the constitution of the three corporations which 
have been chosen will also vary.” 

It is worthy of note that all the nations which 
adopted the single-instrument policy or a policy 
of having several instruments operating in dif- 
ferent zones without direct competition between 
them fell into three distinct categories: (1) those 
which had adopted a totalitarian form of govern- 
ment, which naturally and inevitably lends itself 
to the operation of a chosen instrument; (2) na- 
tions whose primary concern was the connection 
of wide-spread colonial possessions with the 
mother country; and (3) small nations whose fi- 
nancial resources did not in any case permit them 
to support more than one enterprise. The United 
States obviously does not fit into any of these 
groups. In the case of the first and third, this fact 
isobvious. With respect to the second, I will point 
out that our primary objective is not to connect 
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the American homeland with American terri- 
torial possessions abroad, but to carry American 
passengers and American products under our own 
flag to all parts of the world. 

Moreover, and this I believe should be given 
closest attention, in practically every instance 
where there has been a single-instrument company 
it has been either government-owned or so much 
government-controlled as to have all the qualities 
of government ownership; this is true with the 
minor exceptions of Switzerland, Norway, and 
Denmark. The conclusion seems to be inevitable, 
therefore, that any airline assured of a monopoly 
of international air transport under the Ameri- 
can flag would sooner or later conform to the 
government-ownership pattern. We can retain 
the benefits of our characteristically American 
methods and deal effectively with other countries, 
without adopting their patterns of economic life, 

Furthermore, a single company carrying all the 
American foreign air commerce to all parts of the 
world must inevitably become a tremendously 
powerful factor in foreign relations. It would 
be very difficult for the Government to control the 
political activities of such a company as long as it 
was privately owned; it would be in a position 
to make its own arrangements with foreign com- 
panies and with foreign governments, which in 
many cases might not be in the interests of the 
United States as a whole or in the best interests 
of the American traveling public. It is possible 
that it would achieve such power and wield so 
much influence that instead of the Government's 
regulating the company the company might well 
be found to be regulating the Government. The 
result would in the end be that the Government 
would have to take over the all-American flag 
airline. We do not think that the American 
people want Government ownership of the airlines 
any more than they want Government ownership 
of other forms of transportation. 

Proponents of the single-instrument plan have 
based their case in part upon the assumption that 
there will be a limited amount of traffic to be car- 
ried on the world airways, with special reference 
to the trans-Atlantic route, and it would be uneco- 
nomic to divide the anticipated American share of 
such traffic between two or more companies. We 
believe that any attempt to forecast at this time 
the probable size of this post-war market is of 
little value. Everything points to the fact that 
there will be a tremendous increase when facili- 
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ties are available for people to travel rapidly and 
at reasonably cheap rates to all parts of the world. 
We have only to look back upon the ridiculously 
low forecasts which were made some 20 years ago 
of the potential market for automobiles in this 
country. I have not the figures before me, but I 
think I am safe in saying that figures as low as one, 
three, and five million cars were advanced as being 
the maximum number which the American market 
could absorb. We all know how far out of line 
such forecasts were. One official, in commenting 
upon the fallacy of attempting to gage post-war 
aviation traffic by pre-war steamship traffic, has 
compared it with an attempt a hundred odd years 
ago to forecast the volume of rail traffic which 
would be carried in this country by basing it on the 
figures for stagecoach traffic. 

We believe that our policy should be based not 
upon an attempt to estimate post-war traflic and 
decide how it shall be split up but upon the as- 
sumption that there will be a great growth of 
traffic if facilities to handle it are available and 
that we should put into service as soon as possible 
the aircraft needed to handle this traffic, make full 
provision for rapid expansion. We should let the 
brains and initiative of our airline operators be 
devoted to selling the desire for more and more 
air transportation to the peoples of the world. 
We deplore any policy based upon an assumption 
that the amount of traffic which will be available 
is only such as to justify the operation of a limited 
number of planes. 

It may well be that in the early days of the post- 
war aviation era there will not be enough traffic 
to justify the operation of a large number of air- 
craft and participation by many competing air- 
lines; but to adopt the single-instrument policy 
in anticipation of such a situation in the near fu- 
ture would be to freeze our international aviation 
policy at the very time when it should be most 
flexible. A single instrument is easier to put to- 
gether than it is to take apart. It can hardly be 
denied that if a single instrument were created 
by law and proved unsatisfactory, it would, as a 
practical matter, prove exceedingly difficult to 
break up, if it turned out to be a mistaken policy. 
On the other hand, if later developments show the 
desirability of merging existing carriers into one, 
this would not be too difficult of accomplishment. 
We should not base a long-range policy on a 
short-range possibility. 

We do not believe that the American people 
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want monopoly except in very special cases. 
Analogies between international air transport and 
the postal service and public utilities are not, in 
our opinion, valid. The closer analogy seems 
to be between air and raii and water transporta- 
tion. Where competition is economically feasible 
and in the public interest it is desirable; but mo- 
nopoly should be confined to cases where it is un- 
avoidable. 

The suggestion has been made that foreign air- 
lines will provide the competition needed to assure 
efficiency of operation, reasonable rates, and tech- 
nical progress; but experience shows that this is 
not the case. There is always a tendency to belittle 
or to ignore improvements and developments in- 
augurated by a foreign competitor. On the other 
hand, improvements in service, efficiency, and de- 
creased costs by a competitor of the same nation- 
ality are immediately effective in stimulating the 
progress and development of every competitor 
flying the same flag. It is this keen competition 
between the management and operating person- 
nel of airlines of the same nationality that pro- 
vides the stimulus which makes for progress and 
which is immediately reflected in better service and 
cheaper rates for the traveling public. In the case 
of monopoly the tendency is inevitably to resist 
change and to postpone improvement. The travel- 
ing public are the sufferers. 

Another important consideration is that in the 
absence of competition between American car- 
riers there is no proper yardstick by which to judge 
of the operating costs and the efficiency of opera- 
tion of a single American carrier. Comparison 
with foreign companies is inadequate and unsatis- 
factory because of the different conditions affect- 
ing the management of the two lines. A compari- 
son of the operating costs and economy of two 
American companies even if not operating over 
exactly the same route would show which company 
is operating more efficiently and economically and 
which, if either, is drawing unduly on Government 
support. 

One of the chief advantages which will be de- 
rived from competition is the technical progress 
which will be made in the design and development 
of new types of aircraft, engines, facilities, and 
operating techniques resulting from the rivalry 
between different companies operating in compe- 
tition with each other. Under a monopoly sys- 
tem the tendency would be to be satisfied with 


(Continued on page 714) 
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Security and Inter-American Relations 


Address by PIERRE DE L. BOAL* 


[Released to the press April 9] 

Ye HAVE ASKED ME to talk to you about our 
relations with Latin America. Let us begin 

with an effort to situate the other American peo- 

ples and ourselves in the world picture. 

We are a nation of about 140 million people in 
a world of over 2 billions. More than half of 
the world’s people are Asiatics. Europe’s popu- 
lation outnumbers us three to one. There are 
more people in the world who have been educated 
from childhood to believe in authoritarian ide- 
ologies than are numbered in our present popula- 
tion of this country. On the basis of numbers alone 
peoples who live under effective forms of repre- 
sentative government and with individual freedom 
of choice seem to be in a minority. 

Relatively speaking, this hemisphere is sparsely 
populated. There are about 125 millions in Latin 
America, 11 million Canadians and 140 millions in 
the United States. That makes less than 300 mil- 
lions in this hemisphere of the world’s population 
of over 2 billions. That is less than 15 percent. 
The population of Latin America is increasing 
more rapidly than that of other parts of this hemi- 
sphere but no faster than in some other parts of 
the world. 

This hemisphere is relatively much better off in 
the matter of resources. A rough guess will be 
that it must have from 30 percent to 50 percent 
of the essential raw materials. 

It seems to me that there are three interdepend- 
ent primary factors governing security through 
the use of effective power. 

You must have people. These people must have 
access to natural resources and they must have the 
ability to turn those resources into effective physi- 
cal means of defense. The less than 300 million 
people in this hemisphere have extensive resources. 
Something over half of these people have devel- 
oped, to a very high degree, the ability and facili- 
ties to use those resources. The rest have the abil- 
ity but it is mostly latent ; it has not been developed. 

Does this mean that some 8 percent or 10 percent 
of the world’s population situated in this hemi- 


* Delivered before the Foreign Policy Association in Bal- 
timore, Md., on Apr. 9, 1945. Ambassador Boal is in the 
Office of American Republic Affairs, Department of State. 


sphere is relying mainly for its effective defense on 
being able to keep a wide lead in ability to tum 
resources into means of defense at a high rate 
per capita? If so, how does that relate to the 
rest of the world’s population? 

Obviously, resources themselves are in a sense 
a fixed quantity which cannot be increased beyond 
what is actually in the ground or can be produced 
from the ground. Population is limited by its 
possible rate of increase. The rate of increase of 
the 8 percent or 10 percent which I have men- 
tioned is not very rapid; not as rapid as that of 
large populations in other parts of the world. 

However optimistic we may be regarding our 
ability to retain our lead, it would be unrealistic 
not to recognize that other people, already much 
more numerous and increasing more rapidly, may 
well develop that ability themselves. Great groups 
of the world’s population in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere may be expected, in the coming years, to in- 
crease their ability to produce more things with 
less hands. Then they may catch up with us in 
effective power because they have more hands 
than we do. 

This in itself may be a war-preventing factor 
so far as it raises standards of living and oppor- 
tunity, provided it is accompanied by sufficient 
understanding and by sufficient tolerance and will- 
ingness to “live and let live”. However, if we 
should attempt to stand alone solely on the basis 
of force while other peoples increase their ability 
to make things, it could be a danger. 

The world is shrinking with increasing rapidity. 
In 1912 London was physically no closer to Ger- 
many than New York is today. If another war 
comes, New York and many of our inland cities 
as well will be as exposed as London has been in 
this war. 

The concentration of population, communica- 
tions, and services in this country means that we 
are increasingly dependent on a network of nerve 
centers for our food, light, heat, power, and ability 
to move about. 

In another war the first attack would be on 
these nerve centers. Missiles faster than sound 
would be rained on them in an effort to paralyze 
us in a few hours or days. The front would be as 
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broad as the sky, and there would be no quarter 
for civilians who would probably suffer more 
casualties than the armed forces. 

This is the gloomy side of the picture. 

On the brighter side we may note a number of 
favorable factors. 

The present approach of the peace-loving na- 
tions to the problem of security seems to be based 
on two premises. It is a two-wheeled cart. On 
the one hand a method to prevent conflicts and 
consequent wars, by force if necessary. On the 
other hand, a method to destroy the causes of 
war by positive adjustments and improvements. 
It is not viable without both wheels. 

The organization of security in this hemisphere 
has progressed favorably. The inter-American 
system which sustains and develops security in its 
broadest sense—military, economic, and social— 
is a construction, not a growth. It has been 
achieved by the painstaking efforts of many minds 
and hands in many countries. It is founded on 
an increasing degree of understanding between the 
peoples of those countries themselves. 

Our relations with Canada are such that they 
could well be used as a yardstick of what should 
be attained as a relationship between the peoples 
of the world. Even if the leaders of the peoples of 
Canada and the United States wanted to develop 
causes of war and war between their peoples they 
could not doso. Here at last, we have in existence, 
to be seen and studied, a war-proof relationship. 

If we turn to and work on them, standards of 
living and economic interchange can be raised 
throughout this hemisphere to buttress its security. 

Three hundred million people capable of making 
the maximum out of nature’s resources with the 
minimum of hands will be safer than if they are 
not so prepared. If they can live in harmony, 
democratically, exercising freedom of choice as 
individuals, they will be even safer. 

Finally, throughout the world, more people than 
ever before are thinking about ways of preventing 
war. If their realization of the need—if their 
energies—can be harnessed to a common endeavor, 
we will move forward. 

There are peoples in the Eastern Hemisphere 
whose attitude toward individual rights and free- 
doms and government through the representation 
of the individual are similar to ours. There are 
people who are peace-loving, although their ideas 
of government may be different from ours. 
Speaking, for the moment, of power alone, if they 
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remain in harmony and unity of purpose with us, 
they and their productive ability can be added to 
ours for defense purposes. There is a corollary 
to this, however: their problems vitally concern 
our welfare. If their security and ours are inter- 
dependent this tends to interlock their regional 
systems with our regional inter-American system. 
An attack upon them which would eliminate their 
power from the list of assets for the defense of 
this hemisphere would therefore be of concern to 
everybody in this hemisphere. We must remem- 
ber with elephantlike tenacity through the many 
years of post-war adjustment that the Germans 
and the Japanese are very numerous, that they are 
not peace-loving, and that they have partisans of 
fascism all over the world who will work to create 
division among the peoples of the United Nations 
and their governments. There are weak seams 
where different concepts and ways of life meet or 
overlap. We must maintain unity for the post- 
war fight against fascist revivals, and we must 
weave to strengthen the bond of understanding 
between peoples as fast as it is humanly possible to 
do so. 

This, in very general and approximate and in- 
complete terms, is the picture. I have purposely 
outlined it largely in terms of force because I want 
to make the point that force alone will not protect 
us. If world security were planned only to 
take account of relative physical power our situa- 
tion might eventually become desperate. 

We must have force; the peace-loving peoples 
of the world must be willing to join in using it, 
if necessary, to prevent wars. But force cannot 
protect the peace indefinitely. It is a temporary 
means to be relied on while the world’s peoples 
develop the real, basic protection, a degree of un- 
derstanding between themselves which will make 
it possible to eliminate the causes of war. 

If this picture is at all accurate it must be clear 
that both the rapid material development of Latin 
America and the intensive development of under- 
standing between the inhabitants of the Americas 
are essential to the security and welfare of all con- 
cerned. Unless our people can work together with 
increasing effectiveness with the peoples of Latin 
America, both our security and our welfare are 
jeopardized and so is theirs. 

Sometimes we hear it said that our relations 
with Latin America are deteriorating. Usually 
this is attributed toward what is called “policy” 
or “lack” of it. 
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Let me express what seems to me to have been 
happening. Up to the time of the beginning of 
this war the development of our compatibility 
with the other American republics, achieved 
largely through the development of the inter- 
American system, roughly corresponded to the 
gradual increase of contact between our people 
and the people of those countries. When the war 
came it intensified some of our contacts with Latin 
America and discouraged others. We became al- 
most the only buyers of the produce of some of the 
countries. We became almost the only source of 
machinery and equipment. The flow of tourists 
to and from Latin America ceased. 

As the only buyers of many products, the prices 
for these were set without the influence of com- 
petition. This sometimes put us in an arbitrary 
light even though we tried to be fair and also 
tried to help develop the industries from which we 
were buying, not only for the critical needs of a 
long war but so that they might be viable after 
that war. 

War needs made it necessary for us to ration 
our exports to Latin America. While our reasons 
for priority restriction are understood, while it 
is generally realized that what we can’t send to 
Latin America goes to defend the whole hemi- 
sphere, a man who could afford to buy a truck but 
can’t get one to take his crop to the market never- 
theless feels thwarted. A newspaper editor weigh- 
ing his 4-page daily in one hand and one of our 
20-page metropolitan newspapers in the other may 
feel some sense of frustration even though ship- 
ping and newsprint shortages are explained. 

Latin American businessmen, administrators, 
and agriculturalists have had to come to our Amer- 
ican representatives as suppliants. One asks, 
“Can’t I get a motor for my flour mill to feed our 
people?” Another says, “My costs of production 
have gone up because the scarcity of imports has 
raised the cost of living and of production. Can’t 
you pay more for my product?” 

Sometimes our people have had to say “No”; 
sometimes there have been long delays. Our repre- 
sentatives haven’t liked refusing any more than 
the Latin American has enjoyed asking. The very 
fact that he has had to do more of the asking, 
however, has been adverse to the development of 
compatibility, and so most of our recent contacts 
have been on a rather one-sided business basis 
without sufficient accompanying non-business con- 
tacts, such as those of tourists, students, and 
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teachers. Books and magazines and technical pe- 
riodicals are not widely enough exchanged to have 
a sufficient counteracting influence either in Latin 
America or here. 

To put it briefly, contact has outstripped com- 
patibility. Now we need to restore the balance, 
The importance of doing so, like that of helping 
the other American republics to develop their 
productive power, seems to me to be evident. 

The form of international relations is, as a prac- 
tical matter and of necessity, between the spokes- 
men of the peoples involved, but the substance of 
international relations is between the peoples 
themselves; the degree of their misunderstanding 
or understanding, fear or confidence with one an- 
other is the real measure of their ability to work 
together for any purpose.? 

It has taken 50 years for the peoples of the 
American republics to develop their present good 
relationship. It is not perfect but it is good; far 
better than the relationship between peoples in 
many other parts of the world. However, it will 
not only fail to go forward but it will recede if it 
is not worked on constantly and with determina- 
tion by every individual of this hemisphere who is 
able to do so. 

The inter-American system itself draws its 
reality from the state of mind of the individuals it 
protects. It consists of a series of agreements and 
of organizations set up to work on inter-American 
problems. 

The agreements, reached at periodical meetings 
of the spokesmen of the peoples, include provisions 
for common action to prevent aggression and in- 
filtration for subversive purposes from outside 
this hemisphere and provisions for action to dis- 
courage and, if necessary, put down by force ag- 
gressive movements within this hemisphere. 

The organizations, the largest of which is the 
Pan American Union, which acts as a secretariat 
for all of the American republics, are geared to 
the agreements and meetings. They work on im- 
proving economic and social conditions and elimi- 
nating the causes of conflict and therefore of war. 
In addition to the multilateral understandings be- 
tween the American republics, there are many bi- 
lateral agreements entered into for the purpose of 
developing standards of living and economic in- 
terchange. The system is not static. It is made 
for the purpose of achieving progress as experience 
and understanding make it possible. The periodic 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 18, 1945, p. 248. 
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meetings provide a forum where conditions pro- 
ductive of conflict can be examined and changes 
and solutions can be brought about as they are 
made possible by increasing understanding and 
confidence. 

Under the inter-American system all of the 
American peoples regardless of their numbers, or 
the extent of their territory, are considered as 
equals. Of course their power to implement their 
security or to contribute to their own development 
or those of others, varies according to their effec- 
tive resources. Their varying circumstances must 
be taken into account because they are a matter of 
reality. However, the system is based on the idea 
that all efforts are mutual, reciprocal and informed 
by equal desire for progress and security. 

Documents alone will never protect this hemi- 
sphere. Even organizations formed to work out 
the purposes of the documents will not doso. Un- 
der the democratic concept, the source of authority 
goes back to the individual as a unit. His rights 
and freedoms of choice are jeopardized wherever, 
as an individual, he does not also undertake his 
duties. That individual is you and me—not some 
third person. 

If you and I do not find a means of exercising 
not only our rights and our freedoms but our 
responsibilities, we will face another war. 

Our first task should be to perfect our under- 
standing with the other peoples of this hemisphere. 
Our second is to perfect it with the other peoples 
of the world who think as we do. Our third is to 
develop it with peoples who think differently from 
us but who are or can be peace-loving peoples. 

These three tasks cannot be undertaken succes- 
sively; time will not permit that, for while we 
worked only on our understanding with one group, 
the others would drift dangerously away from 
us. We must strive for understanding on many 
fronts at once just as we strive for victory on 
many fronts at once. 

Our effort to make our relations with other 
peoples safe is an integral part of our effort to 
achieve security by achieving military victory. 
War is part of international relations the way 
bankruptcy is part of finance. No firm could 
avoid bankruptcy by disregarding finance. 

In the past, isolated and protected by oceans 
and by our own wealth and abilities, we have 
tended to relegate our effort on foreign relations 
to a secondary place. 

Now the oceans, for security purposes, are 
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shrinking to the former dimensions of the English 
Channel. 

Let us see, for a moment, the relative propor- 
tions of our efforts to achieve security through 
understanding between the peoples and our efforts 
to achieve security through the means of physical 
defense. 

How many people do we use on the effort to 
achieve security through understanding? A few 
thousands. 

More of our armed forces were killed or 
wounded in a few days in the battle for the small 
island of Iwo Jima than are employed in all of 
our non-military governmental relationships with 
all the rest of the world. 

How much money do we use to achieve security 
through understanding? 

We have never spent as much as 100 million 
dollars a year in all of our government’s relations 
with the rest of the world. Even if we include 
the amounts spent in private endeavors to develop 
understanding, we might not exceed 100 million 
dollars a year. This war costs 250 millon dollars a 
day! If there should be another war, it would 
be more expensive. 

Can we expect to buy good security insurance, to 
develop understanding as a preventive of the use 
of force—at a rate of less than one tenth of one 
percent ? 

These two factors, personnel and money, are 
essential. They will not be effective unless cou- 
pled with the best form of organization. To get 
that each of us must have a determination—a fixity 
of purpose—to insure that the organization de- 
signed to achieve understanding between peoples 
excludes all considerations extraneous to the exe- 
cution of that purpose. This spirit enters into 
the attitude of each individual in this country with 
respect to the winning of the war. The peace will 
not be won without a similar interest in intentness 
on our part as individuals. 

Now, what are the effective means of achieving 
understanding between peoples of this hemisphere 
and of the world? How can each of us make an 
individual contribution to this purpose? 

In the first place, I should say that each of us 
needs to follow not only the surface events but 
the states of mind that exist among one people 
with regard to another. Our security depends on 
the attitudes of other peoples toward us and ours 
toward them. Thus our foreign relations are our 
first line of defense. Its bulwarks are far beyond 
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our shores in the minds and hearts of other peo- 
ples. Its arsenals are in our own. 

So each of us must be aware of the state of our 
relations with other peoples, of what they think 
of us and why; we must seek to form our own opin- 
ions of the means through which we can succeed 
in understanding and tolerating them and getting 
them to understand and tolerate us. 

As we determine those means we, as individuals, 
must try to see to it that those means are made 
fully available and are fully used. We have two 
examples to indicate to us what those means may 
be and how they can be used. 

I have mentioned our relations with Canada as 
a sort of yardstick of what we should try to 
achieve with the rest of the world. Our relations 
with Canada were developed and consolidated by 
personal acquaintance and relationships. Millions 
of people in Canada and the United States have 
traveled to each other’s countries, lived in each 
other’s homes and learned to understand each 
other’s problems and ways of life. The prevalence 
of a common language has helped although almost 
half of the population of Canada is not basically 
English speaking. Proximity has helped just as 
it helped in the development of a similar rela- 
tionship with Mexico and with other American 
republics. 

The development of people-to-people relations 
with Latin America has been more of an organized 
effort within the framework of the inter-American 
system. We did not merely let nature and prox- 
imity take their course. We added a specific gov- 
ernmental effort to bring about exchanges of ideas 
and information through exchanges of books and 
periodicals, translations, movies, and radio pro- 
grams, learning each other’s languages and the 
establishment of library cultural centers. We also 
began to foster and to assist exchanges of people, 
sending some of our people to work in Latin Amer- 
ica for a number of years and bringing Latin 
Americans to work or study in this country. 

Compared to the need, the extent of this posi- 
tive effort was small. However, it was all that 
war conditions and the state of our public opinion 
made practicable. 

The positive effort for these purposes now needs 
to be amplified manyfold. Nothing that we could 
ever spend on it in terms of men and money would, 
even remotely, approach the number of people and 
dollars we spend on war. 

Sometimes when something positive is to be done 
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in a democracy like ours, it is desirable and per. 
haps even essential that our own individual citi- 
zens should themselves take the lead in action. 

Here is a suggestion that I wish to put forward 
for your consideration and discussion. It has to 
do with each of us who, as individuals, can act 
to develop understanding. 

Suppose in every district, of every big city, in 
every community throughout this country, the citi- 
zens got together and bought enough war bonds 
to finance part of the cost—at least half—of bring- 
ing one person from Latin America to work or 
study in their community and of sending one per- 
son from their community to perform some kind 
of useful, objective work in Latin America? Sup- 
pose we take as a basis for such exchanges a two- 
year period. A fellowship or a teaching grant, or 
a grant for professional or business work, to be 
practical, must carry with it a sufficient amount 
of money to provide living expenses for two years 
and the cost of travel to the United States and 
back to the country of origin and vice versa. Thus, 
if you wish to bring a Latin American to your 
community for a two-year fellowship at the post- 
graduate level, which we have usually found to 
be the most productive level, you need to figure on 
about $2,400 for living expenses and about $800 to 
cover travel ; a total of $3,200. If you should send 
one of your people to Latin America for that same 
two-year period, let us say as a vocational teacher 
in a normal school to teach teachers—carpentry, 
electric wiring, the working of sheet iron, or some 
similar subject, which they can then import to 
raise the standard of living and productive abili- 
ties of their people—you would need to figure for 
that expense about $5,000, because a teacher has 
to be paid more than the bare living expenses for 
a fellowship to this country. That makes a total 
for the exchange of $8,200. 

Suppose you got together half or a little more 
than half that sum, say $4,500, putting the money 
into war bonds until you had the whole amount 
in war bonds; that would help win the present war. 

Suppose you then went to the Division of Cul- 
tural Cooperation, Department of State, and 
sought help to make this exchange—financial help, 
help to select your person to send out and to find 
the proper person from Latin America to come 
and work with you. 

The State Department has some funds and has 
agreements for such exchanges with various Latin 
American countries which provide some further 
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resources. When the State Department helped to 
realize this project and got the people exchanged, 
would not this personal effort of yours through 
your purchase and use of these war bonds also help 
to prevent another war? Would it not work for 
your own personal security, present and future? 

I have spoken of teachers and postgraduate stu- 
dents. There are of course other kinds of ex- 
change. Men and women from Latin America 
can come here to work for a time on newspapers 
or for industrial or agricultural training. Our 
people can go abroad to help develop better agri- 
cultural methods or necessary small industries. 

Wherever a Latin American country can raise 
its standard of living by providing more of its 
own basic things out of its own resources, making 
cheaper window glass locally, rather than import- 
ing it, working its own woods rather than import- 
ing wood, in fact improving its ability to use what 
it has, it raises its purchasing power and ulti- 
mately buys more from us in other more compli- 
cated articles. That increases our own manufac- 
ture of such articles, as electrical equipment, tools 
and machinery, for instance. The man who pre- 
viously sold glass or Oregon lumber to Latin 
America does not lose his market or have it cut 
down, because he sells these primary articles, the 
glass and the lumber, to our own people because 
they can build more factories and more houses 
since they have more work to do. 

I have tried to put before you what seemed to 
me to be essential basic pictures. I have not dis- 
cussed the current details of evolving political re- 
lations between Latin American governments. I 
could not deal with both aspects of relations in 
the allotted time, but I shall be glad to attempt to 
answer such questions on political or other con- 
ditions as you may wish to put. 

Political relations seem to me to be an end- 
result arising from causes which are economic or 
social, or derived from what people think of each 
other. Our budding effort to develop understand- 
ing bore real fruit at the Mexico City conference 
and in so doing attenuated some of the political 
tensions. Those tensions exist, and they have to 
be dealt with from day to day; they involve con- 
stant and differing methods of adjustment: but if 
the basic relations between peoples can be im- 
proved so that fairness and confidence will be the 
order of the day, political tensions will slacken 
and have no chance of causing armed conflict be- 
tween any of the peoples of this hemisphere. 
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Statements of Cargo Availability 


FEDERAL REGULATIONS: TITLE 32—-NATION- 


AL DEFENSE 

The following amendment has been made to 
Chapter VIII—Foreign Economic Administration, 
Subchapter B—Export Control, Part 808—Pro- 
cedure Relating to Shipments of Licensed Exports 
to the Other American Republics: + 

Paragraph (b) of § 808.3 Shipments not re- 
quiring statements of cargo availability is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

(b) Shipments of any commodity licensed for 
export to Argentina, weighing less than 2240 
pounds (even though it is a partial shipment of a 
larger licensed quantity) may be booked by the 
exporter or his agent directly with the steamship 
company without the submission of a statement 
of cargo availability or compliance with the pro- 
cedure set forth in §§ 808.4 to 808.7 except that the 
provisions of this paragraph shall not apply to 
shipments of newsprint. 

Paragraph (b) of § 808.4 Shipments requiring 
statements of cargo availability is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

(b) No shipment of newsprint, regardless of 
weight, and no shipment weighing 2240 pounds or 
more of any other commodity or commodities for 
which a license has been issued permitting the ex- 
portation thereof may be booked for shipment 
by or with a steamship company or exported by 
sea freight to Argentina unless the provisions of 
subparagraphs (1) through (4), inclusive, of par- 
agraph (a) of this section have been complied 
with by the exporter or his agent. No shipment 
of newsprint, regardless of weight, may be booked 
for shipment by or with a steamship company or 
exported by sea freight to any of the destinations 
specified in paragraph (b) of § 808.1 unless the 
provisions of subparagraphs (1) through (4), in- 
clusive, of paragraph (a) of this section have been 
complied with by the exporter or his agent. 

This amendment shall become effective imme- 
diately except that shipments of newsprint weigh- 
ing 2240 pounds or less for which a firm booking 
was made with a steamship company and which 
were on dock, on lighter or in transit to a port of 
exit prior to the effective date of this amendment 
may be exported without the submission of a state- 
ment of cargo availability. 


*10 Federal Register 3799. 
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Selection of Chinese Biologist 
To Visit United States 


[Released to the press April 12] 

Professor Tso-hsin Cheng, biologist, has been 
selected by Fukien Christian University for a 
year’s visit in the United States at the invitation 
of the Department of State. Dr. Cheng received 
his M.S. from the University of Michigan in 1928, 
and his Sc.D, from the same university in 1930. 
Since his return to China in 1930 he has been 
head of the biology department at Fukien Chris- 
tian University. In addition to writing many 
scientific papers on embryological research in am- 
phibians and birds, he is the author of eight text- 
books on biology, zoology, and embryology and 
has served as editor of the Chinese Science Jour- 
nal and the Biological Bulletin. Like the other 
five Chinese educators coming to this country un- 
der the same program, whose names were an- 
nounced by the Department on January 9, 1945, 
Dr. Cheng will visit various American educa- 
tional centers, give public lectures, and take part 
in conferences. Letters, invitations, or inquiries 
should be addressed to the Division of Cultural 
Cooperation, Department of State, Washington 
25, D.C. 





AVIATION PROBLEMS—Continued from page 707 


existing models and established conditions. It is 
rivalry which makes for progress and which forces 
improvement and development because of the 
alertness and resourcefulness which is required 
under competitive conditions. Competition is as 
essential to technical and scientific development 
as it is to efficiency of operation. 

While we recognize the fact that international 
traffic available to American flag carriers will be 
reduced through competition by foreign flag oper- 
ators, we believe that American carriers, by their 
proved efficiency of operation, will be able to ob- 
tain and retain their fair share of this international 
traffic, and it does not follow that that share should 
be turned over to a single monopoly company. 

Let me make it very plain that this does not 
mean that in opposing monopoly we want unre- 
stricted, unregulated competition. Under the pres- 
ent law an American air carrier wishing to engage 
in international air commerce must obtain a cer- 
tificate from the Civil Aeronautics Board. We 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 14, 1945, p. 65. 
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are quite content to leave it to the discretion of that 
Board to see that there are not too many Amer. 
ican carriers on any route in the international 
field at any time. We would be quite content to 
see only one American company operating over 4 
route when the traffic did not justify operation 
by more than one, but we do feel that the way 
should be left open so that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board at such time as circumstances might justify 
the certification of two American companies over 
a route or between terminal points on diverging 
routes could permit the entry of a second company, 
This would, of course, be impossible if the pro 
posed single-instrument bill is enacted into law. 





PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS—Continued from 
page 700 

not then possible to estimate whether such costs 
would be lower than or higher than existing 
United States production costs. As a matter 
of fact, the cost of production in Canada during 
the war period has apparently been somewhat 
higher than in most U.S. plants due to the greater 
cost of delivery of bauxite to the Canadian plants. 
This condition could not have been foreseen in 
the spring of 1941, prior to the entry of the United 
States into the war, since the principal factor im 
the increase of bauxite transportation costs was 
the effectiveness of German submarine warfare 
along the Atlantic Coast of the United States and 
the stringency in shipping. It is not possible to 
make a definite statement as to competitive costs 
in the post-war period. 


12. Can you suggest what can and should be 
done now by the United States Government to 
place United States producers on a competitive 
basis with the Canadian company in domestic and 
foreign markets? 

This question deals with a very complicated sub- 
ject to which I have not had the opportunity to 
give adequate study. I should prefer not to ex- 
press an opinion. 


Aviation Agreements 


[Released to the press April 9] 
Belgium 

Viscount Alain du Parc, Chairman of the Bel- 
gian Delegation to the International Civil Avia- 
tion Conference, signed on April 9 the following 
documents concluded at the Conference in Chi- 
cago on December 7, 1944: 
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Interim Agreement on International Civil 
Aviation 

International Air Services Transit Agreement 

Convention on International Civil Aviation 


Including Belgium, 44 countries have signed 
the interim agreement, 37 countries the transit 
agreement, and 41 countries the convention. 


Foreign Aviation Experts’ 


Purpose. This instruction is issued to inform 
the personnel of the Department concerned of the 
Departmental procedure established for collabora- 
tion with the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
in rendering technical assistance to foreign avia- 
tion experts who come to this country to observe 
American civilian aviation techniques, equipment, 
and installations. 

Background. In accordance with an under- 
standing between the Department of State and the 
Department of Commerce, the Department of 
State and the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
will collaborate in making the necessary provi- 
sions for the clearance of visits of foreign avia- 
tion experts to the United States. Since the re- 
sponsibilities of the Department involve several 
divisions it is essential that the respective func- 
tions of these divisions be clearly defined. 

1 Responsibilities of the Aviation Division in 
securing information. 'The Aviation Division 
shall be informed when a division receives a re- 
quest, either through American missions abroad 
or through foreign missions in Washington, for a 
visit to the United States by foreign technical 
personnel to inspect American civilian aviation 
techniques, equipment, and installations. The 
Aviation Division shall then undertake imme- 
diately to procure the following information: 

(a) Names and positions of the proposed 
visitors. 

(b) Proposed date of arrival and departure. 

(c) Objective of visit, including specific in- 
formation as to the types of installations they 
Wish to examine, with particular locations indi- 
cated by name wherever possible. 

(d) Expenses which the visitors are prepared 
to assume. 

2 Transmission of information to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration by the Aviation Divi- 
80n. 

(a) The above information shall be transmitted 
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by the Aviation Division of the Department to the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration with an inquiry 
as to whether the proposed visit is agreeable to the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and whether the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration is ready and 
able to make technical arrangements within the 
United States for it. 

(b) The Civil Aeronautics Administration shall 
be furnished by the Aviation Division with any 
available information concerning the participa- 
tion of foreign sources in the expenses of such a 
mission of technical visitors, for its guidance in 
formulating plans for the mission. (In cases 
where foreign sources do not underwrite the en- 
tire expenses of the mission, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration will not undertake to receive such 
a mission unless any additional necessary funds 
are available to the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion.) 

3. Formal Clearance from War and Navy De- 
partments to be obtained by the Division of Pro- 
tocol of the Department. Upon notification to the 
Department by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion of its readiness, willingness, and ability to 
make technical arrangements within the United 
States for the proposed visit and of the date upon 
which it will be prepared to receive the visitors, 
together with a scheduled itinerary for them and 
any other pertinent details, the Division of Pro- 
tocol shall endeavor to obtain formal clearance 
from the War and Navy Departments. When 
such clearance is obtained, the Division of Pro- 
tocol shall so notify the foreign government con- 
cerned and transmit copies of such notification to 
the Aviation Division of the Department of State. 

4 Procedure on arrival of foreign visitors in 
this country. On arrival in this country, the 
foreign visitors shall call on the Aviation Divi- 
sion of the Department of State, which shal] turn 
them over to the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. (The Civil Aeronautics Administration will, 
after discussion with the visitors, clear through 
the Department of State, any further details with 
respect to these visits. ) 

5 Arrangement by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration for cooperation of the aeronautical 
industry. The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
will make the arrangements for such cooperation 
as may be desired from the aeronautical industry. 


1 Administrative Instruction, General Administration 
22, issued and effective Mar. 80, 1945. 
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== THE DEPARTMENT = 


Appointment of Officers 


Charles P. Taft as Director of the Office of 
Transportation and Communications, effective 
April 1, 1945. 

Philip W. Ireland as Special Assistant to the 
Director of the Office of Near Eastern and African 
Affairs, effective April 1, 1945. 

Chauncey L. Simering as Acting Executive Sec- 
retary of the United States Section of the Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission, effective April 
9, 1945. 


THE CONGRESS 


S. Rept. 161, 79th 
[Favorable report.] 
S. Rept. 178, 

[Favorable 


Safeguarding Military Information. 
Cong., to accompany 8S. 805. 2 pp. 

Extension of Lend-Lease Act (H.R. 2013). 
79th Cong., to accompany H.R. 2013. 6 pp. 
report. ] 

Investigation of Petroleum Resources in Relation to the 
National Welfare. Intermediate Report of the Special 
Committee Investigating Petroleum Resources pursuant 
to S. Res. 86 (Hxtending S. Res. 253.—78th Congress), 
authorizing and directing a special committee of eleven 
Senators to make a full and complete study and investiga- 
tion with respect to petroleum resources, and the produc- 
tion and consumption of petroleum and petroleum products, 
both within and outside the United States, in their rela- 
tion to our national welfare and security, and to report 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable date the results of 
such study and investigation, together with its recom- 
mendations for the formulation of a national petroleum 
policy. 8S. Rept. 179, 79th Cong. ii, 5 pp. 

Relating to Escapes of Prisoners of War and Interned 
Enemy Aliens. S. Rept. 180, 79th Cong., to accompany 
H. R. 1525. 2pp. [Favorable report.] 

Promotion of Certain American Prisoners of War. 8. 
Rept. 182, 79th Cong., to accompany 8.421. 3pp. [Favor- 
able report. ] 

Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 
1942, in three volumes; volume I, Proceedings and List of 
Members. H. Doc. 12, 78th Cong. xxii, 187 pp. 

Joint Resolution relative to determination and pay- 
ment of certain claims against the Government of Mexico. 
Approved April 3, 1945. H. J. Res. 115. Public Law 29, 
79th Cong. 2 pp. 








DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


Cotton: Hearings before the Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, House of Representatives, Seventy. 
eighth Congress, Second Session, December 4 to 9, 1944 
v, 850 pp. [Department of State, pp. 211-220.] 

Lend-Lease: Hearings before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
First Session, on H.R. 2013, an act to extend for one year 
the provisions of an act to promote the defense of the 
United States, approved March 11, 1941, as amended 
March 28 and April 4, 1945. ii, 40 pp. 

Post-War Economic Policy and Planning: Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Foreign Trade and Shipping, 
Special Committee on Post-War Economic Policy and 
Planning, House of Representatives, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, Second session, and Seventy-ninth Congress, First 
session, pursuant to H. Res. 408 and H. Res. 60, resolutions 
creating a special committee on post-war economic policy 
and planning; Part 4, September 25-29; October 24-27; 
November 29-30; December 1, 1944; and January 11, 1945, 
Problems of Foreign Trade and Shipping. iv, 620 pp 
[Department of State, pp. 1071-1098. ] 


PUBLICATIONS = 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Anthropological Research and Investigation : Agreement 
Between the United States of America and Peru—Effected 
by exchange of notes signed at Lima March 9 and August 
4, 1944. Executive Agreement Series 488. Publication 
2307. 6 pp. 5¢. 

Post-War Disposition of Defense Installations and Facili- 
ities: Agreement Between the United States of America 
and Canada Amending the Agreement of January 27, 
1943—Hffected by exchange of notes signed at Washington 
November 22 and December 20, 1944. Executive Agree 
ment Series 444. Publication 2308. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Foreign Commerce WEEKLY 


The articles listed below will be found in the April 14 
issue of the Department of Commerce publication entitled 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, copies of which may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents, Gover1- 
ment Printing Office, for 10 cents each: 


“Switzerland’s Program of New Highway Construction”, 
by Robert T. Cowan, vice consul, American Consulate, 
Casablanca, Morocco. 

“Chilean Import and Exchange Controls”, by Norris 8. 
Haselton, second secretary and vice consul, American Em- 
bassy, Santiago, Chile. 
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